JET PLANE 


Here’s the way we'll start the day! 


Before long, now, Sis can hang a “do not disturb” 


the door and splash about 


in a bathroom as sunny as this one! You'll have a dressing table, maybe, recessed in the 


wall and glass-enclosed towel cabinets within tub’s reach. There’s no maybe about 


those towels, thou; « they'll be the smartest ever! Cannon's planning colors to give your 


point, . . bright-keyed, n hion shades, in thirsty textures ., . matched 


schemes a starti 


sets by overnment permit, we'll have them ready for 


ap! 
your personal preview. Sturdy towels, of course, that wear long . , . dry diy, And 
because they're Cannon . . . real values, priced exactly as you like 


Cannon Mills, Inc., 70 Worth St., New York City 13. 


CANNON SHEETS CANNON HOSIERY 


Ss Swede Covi? bones Sh 


Isn't it the nice thi the wise thing, to let 
Listerine Antiseptic help you be that way 
today and tomorrow and all of the tomorrows? 


The insidious thing about halitosis 
(unpleasant breath) is that you, yourself, may 
not realize when you have it, and even your 
best friend won't tell you. 


While sometimes systemic, most cases are due, 
say some authorities, to the fermentation of 
tiny food particles on mouth surfaces. Listerine 
Antiseptic quickly halts such fermentation 

and overcomes the odors it causes. Never, never; 
omit this wholly delightful precaution. 


LAMBERT PHARMACAL CoMPANy, St. Louis, Mo: 


This one 


(IMMUN) 


KXWS-EAA-22ZY 


1. WHO HASN'T THRILLED to the knife- 
thrower’s “nerve tingling, death-defying” 
skill! His eyes are as keen as his blades— 
he couldn’t afford to have them otherwise. 
But neither can you afford eyes that play 
tricks, that are bothered by strain or 
glare or overwork! 


Howd you like to be in 


tl" SHOES. Vad 


2. VISION that’s keen and 
comfortable can help you 
do your job better too. To 
keep eyes that way, have 
them examined regularly. 
The skills and services of 
the Optometrist, Ophthal- 
mologist and Dispensing 
Optician mean better vis- & 
ion, better living for all. 


enti bY 
nly one Sofie tentf 


SOFT-LITE LENS COMPANY. INC, + NEW YORK + TORONTO + LONDON 


LETTERS 


TO THE EDITORS 


“THE SAME OLD TUNE” 


Sirs: 


‘You may be interested in a letter that 
my husband wrote from Germany on 
June 12, which I have just recently re- 
ceived. I quote part of his letter: 

“Last night one of our prisoners killed 
himself in our jail. He was a colonel in 
the 8S and was typical of the German 
type who is trying to evade his Just re- 
sponsibility for things, even if it kills 
him. During our interrogation of him, I 
laid open a copy of LIFE magazine 
showing the atrocities and horrors of the 
concentration camps. We asked him if 

felt no responsibility for the things 
pleted. He denied even the knowl 
edge of such goings on, We forcefully 
explained to him that not only he but 
the whole German people were equally 
gullty of such atrocities, This morning 
we found a letter in his cell addressed 
to his wife, which I quote in part: 

“My dear Gretchen and children, 

“"T have been brought into the 
jail at ‘Two interrogations have 
convinced me that we were betrayed by 
our leadership. I have looked upon 
scenes, In a magazine, depleting the 
concentration camps. They have 
shocked me deeply, because such things 
are hardly possible, I, as an 88 leader, 
should have recognized that we were 
yed. This Is my guilt 
‘Lam probably to be sent to som 
camp where I will have to live und 
‘the hardest and worst conditions, In 
that case I will be broken physically 
and in spirit and this I will not be able 
to bear. No man can do this, Therefore 
T have decided to end my life tonight 
1 do not do it out of fear, for I am no 
criminal—I am a soldier... . I have 
never entered a concentration camp 
land therefore was unable to see for my- 
self the terrible conditions there, I re- 
alize now we were purposely kept out 

T ean simply not face the end in 
degradation .... . 1 send you my lov 
and my thoughts will be with you u 
til Lam no more. Goodby, Hans.” 

‘husband adds, “That was his 

in they sing the same old 
othing, they weren't 

re betrayed. How I 


to blame. They 
despise them all 


WAR WIFE'S NAME WITHHELD 
Washington, D. ©, 
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Heat's bad enough . . . but 
humming flies and buzzing 
mosquitoes can make hot 
weather a horror! 

These summertime pests 
don’t stand a chance... 
when you spray ’em with 
Flit! For this effective in- 
secticide kills the dread, 
germ-laden malaria mos- 
quitoes, as well as common 
moths and flies. One whiff 
—and they’re stiff! 

Buy an ample supply of 
Fiit, today! It’s stainless 
when used as directed, and 
pleasant-smelling! 


FLIT 


KILLS FLIES, MOTHS 
AND MOSQUITOES 


BE SURE IT'S FLIT! ASK FOR THE CONTAINER 
WITH THE YELLOW LABEL AND THE BLACK BAND 


Upside-down tires carry 36 tons of logs 


A typical example of B. F. Goodrich development in rubber “breakers” at the bottom of the plies. 


Hrs out the big logs in the 
northwest timberlands used to be 
a job for locomotives. Special track had 
to be built through the mountains. Logs 
came out on rails. 

They tried trucking—saved money. 
But tires broke down under the terrific 
Joads—often over 36 tons, And the tires 
that worked best on the rutted logging 
roads overheated and failed when they 
hit the pavement and traveled at high 


speeds. The tires that worked best on 
the pavement couldn't stand the sharp 
blows from rocks and roots in the woods. 

B.E.Goodrich engineers tackled the 
problem. They designed and built what 
you might call an “upside-down” tire. 
Ordinarily co protect a tire against 
bruising, tire men put “breakers” — 
short plies with extra rubber—above 
the regular plies in the body of the tire. 
In this case they put some of the 


This simple, but new, idea adds bruise 
protection without bulk. The tire runs 
cool. Then they put on a tread with a 
special traction design. 

The result is a combination tire with 
more bruise resistance and greater 
traction than a highway tire and one 
that is cooler running than an off-the- 
road tire. 

This tire, though still not available 
in quantities, is solving the loggers’ 
problems—bringing the tire “waste 


line” down. And the same tire is used 
in construction work; it makes special 
savings on trucks hauling gravel; it's 
used in the oil fields; on the farm; in 
fact, it gives exceptional performance 
wherever trucks must operate both on 
and off the highway. The B.F.Goodrich 
Company, Akron, Ohio, 


Tisch To, 
B.F. Goodrich 


Forgotten? 
Thats what you think! 


EV28* Day it's the same od story. No 
mail, Won't somebody please remem- 
ber Polly? 

Oh, but everyone does. They remember 
her for something she forgot—that under- 
arms need special care to keep a girl 
bath-fresh and sweet, 

So never lose sight of this fact: a bath 
washes away past perspiration, but a de- 
pendable deodorant like 
Mum prevents risk of un- 
derarm odor to come. 


Product of Bristol-Myers 


‘Take just 30 seconds and top off your 
bath with Mum. Let Mum help to guard 
your charm all day or evening. That's 
the way to claim your share of fun and 
friends. 

Mum won't irritate skin or harm fab- 
rics—is approved by the American Insti- 
tute of Laundering. Won't dry out in jar. 
And you can smooth Mum on even after 

you're dressed. Ask for it 
today. 

For Sanitary Napkins— Mum is 
gentle, safe, dependable... ideal 
for this use, toe. 


TAKES THE ODOR 
OUT OF PERSPIRATION 


LETTERS 


TO THE EDITORS 


CONTINUED 


THE SPACE MIRROR 
Sirs: 

T am an avid science-fiction fan and 
rocket enthusiast, so I read with inter- 
est your article on the proposed Ger- 
man space mirror (LIFE, July 2 
Articles like this will do much to help 
popularize interplanetary travel and 
convince the public that it is sclenti- 
fically probable. 

HENRY ELSNER JR. 
Detroit, Mich. 
Sirs: 

Whatever the Nazi scientists hoped 
to do with their space station, it cer- 
tainly was not to concentrate the sun's 
rays to a burning focus. I don't believe 
German scientists, even the Nazisamong. 
them, are as stupid as your discussion 
of image size implies, 

As a matter of fact, such an image 
‘would not be cooler merely because it is 
80 big, but because the mirror is so 
‘small for its distance from the earth. No 
mirror or lens can appear brighter than 
the source of the light it concentrates, 
A mirror one mile in diameter at a dis- 
tance of 5,100 miles would be a tiny 
sspot in the sky only 1/45th ax big in ap- 
Parent diameter as the sun, and only 
1/2000th of the apparent area of the 
‘sun. Consequently such a mirror could 
‘add only one part in 2,000 to the heat 
normally reaching any spot on earth in 
ordinary sunlight. 

‘The mirror for the job would have to 
be over a thousand miles in diameter, 
and its surface would have to be nearly 
‘as perfect as Mount Palomar's 200-inch 
mirror! What a target for meteors, nat 
ural bullets of nickel-iron alloy, weigh- 
ing from one ounce to 500 pounds, tray- 
cling at 60 miles per second (100 times 
‘as fast as a rifle bullet)... 

DAVID L. MAC ADAM 


Rochester, N. Y. 
FRATERNIZATION 
Sine: 


Thave just finished reading thearticle 
“German Girls" (LIFE, July 23). 1 am 
greatly surprised at the American sol- 
diers, as many other readers were, too, 
I'm sure. If they have fought in some of 
those bloody battles, they shouldn't flnd 
it too hard to rem 

they are flirting 


they get home 
to see girls they can look at pictures of 
them... 

All of the soldiers aren't interested in 
these German women, but apparently 
there are too many who are. 

JANE TROUTMAN 
Cranford, N.J. 


Sirs: 
‘Thank you for telling us what fun it, 
fs to “fraternize." Too bad there aren't 
enough Nazi prisoners of war here in 
America for all of us wives with hus- 
bands in Germany to try it 
EMILY LATIMER 


Urbana, 1. 


Sirs: 
If those women represent German 
‘womanhood, we aren't worried. Haven't 
they heard of Ry-Krisp? 
RUTH E. HOLLON 
ESTHER YAGHJIAN 
WANDA PREDMORE 


Detroit, Mich. 


GEORGE LOTT 


Sirs: 

Prt, George Lott, now a patient at 
the Army's Thomas M. England Gen- 
eral Hospital in Atlantic City, is wear- 
ing the last of a series of casts that he 
has worn since being wounded. Able 


CONTINUED ON PAGE T 


OUR BUSINESS IS 


Gumption 


WITH GADGETS 
THROWN IN 


For thirty-odd years our job has 
been to produce ideas first and 
fasteners second. New ideas for 
the use of old fasteners, Original 
engineering ideas for new appli- 
cations. Development ideas for 
new products. 

The actual making of such fasten- 
ers, new and old, has been a more 
or less incidental function in our 
Company program . .. especially 
since Pearl Harbor. 

In the days of peace ahead, almost 
every new product will bring up 
new fastening problems. Therefore, 
as theworld’s largest manufacturers 
of metallic fasteners, it will be up to 
us, at United-Carr, to find the right 
answers for a great many of them. 
That is what we are now geared 
up to do. 

United-Carr Fostoner Corp Cambridge 42, Most 


DOT 


FASTENERS 
\EoE eae \gae: 


“T know what I'll buy fist /” 


i list of most 


High on the postwar purchas' 


illaec owners is another Cadillac car. 


America—according to a 
1 hold on 


No other car in 


nation-wide suryey—has such a fi 


the loyalty of its owners. 


Three million motorists were recently asked to 
express an opinion as to what make they ex- 
pected their next car to be. And those who own 


Cadillacs led the owners of all makes in saying 


Every Sunday Aft 


CADILLAC MOTOR CAR DIVISION 


they intended to “repeat” on their present cars. 


1, Wartime driving 
Cadillac 


Cadillac's beauty and 


This, of course, is but logic: 


has made it clearer than ever 


quality stands ald 


c 


comfort and safety have always been factors 


which the buyer could see and appraise—but 


only extended usage can reveal the full value 
of 's and the 


miles are unusually kind to a 


illac craftsmanship. The ye: 


lilac, 


GENERAL MOTORS SYMPHONY OF THE AIR-NBC Network 


In the future, as in the past, Cadillac cars 


will be built in the Cadillac tradition—where 


id ac cy a law. 


a creed. 


craftsmanship is 
There will be but a single Cadillac standard— 
and that the “Standard of the World.” 


BUY MORE 
WAR BONDS 


KEEP WHAT YOU HAVE 


Constant development has made Packard a great car, 
just as continual improvement in refining methods 


ade Havoline a fine motor oil — 


has 


grand protection for your car today. 


Important developments make HAVOLINE the right motor oil 
for your car today 


Thanks to 100% distilling and a special 
solvent refining process, Havoline Motor 
Oil is free of harmful carbon-forming im- 
purities, It keeps your engine cleaner, mak- 
ing possible more power, more miles per 
gallon of gas, lower upkeep costs. 

As a result of special solvent de-waxing 


and “insulation” processes, Havoline flows 

freely in cold weather, stands up under 

high temperatures. Change to the motor oil 

with more than 40 years of refining ex- 
: ioe 

ss the TEXACO STAR THEATRE on Senay 


Don’ 
nights with JAMES MELTON ond fomous guest 
stars. See your newspaper for time and station. 


Gute weiome @ TEXACO DEALERS 


[904.-4 NEW HOOD STYLE WAS BORN 


‘The now famous Packard hood styling first appeared 
in 1904 and during the same year a great 

new motor oil, Havoline, was developed to improve 
the performance of the early “gas buggies.” 


HAVOLINi 


MOTOR OIL 


THE TEXAS COMPANY 


, INSIDE * 
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Publied Here Every 4 Weeks 


now to hold the copy of LIFE that 
made him famous, he is still unable to 
write answers to the letters that keep 
pouring in but hopes to be completely 
‘well and out of the hospital in another 
three months. These two X-ray pictures 
of Lott's left arm show how doctors at 
England General took a piece of bone 


LOTT’s LasT 


“HELLO SUCKER!” from his right tibia and made a graft 
That’ the vay Texan uid its asd Ghat’e || 2 RE Mame, ete ei i bce 
the way Betty Hutton is saying it as she 

plays Texas Guinan in Paramount's mile- 
a-minute motion picture based on Texas 
Guinan’s exciting life. 


INCENDIARY 
BLONDE’ LIFE for Navy, 


Coast Guard or 


IN TECHNICOLOR: 
Texas had another famous expression— Marine Personnel 
“Give that girl a. great big hand” which OVERSEAS 


she'd say again for the way Betty Hutton 


akes the it Guit i i 
makes the great Guinan live again on the On July 1) 1945, anew postal 


screen. oe 
- F order went into effect provi 
Betty is slightly more than terrific—and ing that subscriptions for Navy, 
she has to be for the fabulous Texas set a Coast Guard and Marine per- 
pace for living’ that tops anything before sonnel overseas must be re- 
or since. eee quested in writing by the re- 
Remember how she swept out of a rodeo cipient, To LIFE subscribers and 


back in nineteen-umpteen as the subscription-givers this means: 


ing redhead who set New York on i 


She. became a show-stopping Ziegfeld 1. Subscriptions entered pri- 
Follies girl but threw it over to follow her ‘or to July 1, 1945, will con- 
heart to Hollywood in the days of the tinue to be serviced for the 
silent flickers when a gal mowed down full term of the subscription. 
16 Indians with one bullet. 

. 2. A new or renewal sub- 


Hollywood couldn't hold her for Broad- SEED Srnec Ofer rae “I enjoy serving your favorite dish 

He sists Heke te his Hie as Qube of a request for the magazine. now that you've got rid of your ‘5 o'clock Shadow’!” 
days, telling gunmen off and getting aw 

with it—shouting “Hello Sucker” to a. [Bilin weer or Feneveal sibs 


tomers and gangsters alike. « 6 scrip Won ‘ordered by-.cnyone: NO WFLA 710N HERE f 


other than the servicemar ‘e with quality! 


This is the thrilling relative, id, or sub: yartime compromist a 
ikceyots tempestuous fon ag ent must Kelarcohe: Gem has made no i'Blade is keener, longer-lasting: 
era that Paramount panied by a written request Actually today’s ver. And the price, of course, Te 
has filmed —in a riot from the addressee. This op- smoother-shaving than e' "Blades and stay face-neat longer: 
of color, song and ex- plies also to Christmas gift mains the same. Use Gem Bla wiTH 
citement. Only Betty renewals. ‘5 o’cLocK SHADOW Wi 
Hutton could play Avolo 
J Texas Guinan. Arturo In an effort to avoid confusion 
de Cordova is her when gift subscriptions are up f 
racketeer sweetheart, while Barry Fitz- for renewal, LIFE has sent to all IF “ee 
eral who gives a Peformance , sen- of its FPO subscribers a Navy- 4 >) 
sational as that in “Going My Way,” approved form asking for the s 
Charlie Ruggles and Bill Goodwin turn | | required request, But we clso MY RAZORS and BLADES 
in wonderful supporting performances. suggest that readers who have $ 
oe @ entered or who wish to enteror 
Paramount—the company that has enter- | | renew subscriptions for over- 
tained the world for a third of a century, sacs Navy, Coast’ Goard’ or T ivieigtovEs 
has picked "INCENDIARY BLONDE" | | Marine personnel ask for the stbapety alcbdad 
as its anniversary picture. necessary written request from Le tah Lf 
overseas so they'll have it 


Paramount Pictures ‘when needed, 


SPEAKING OF PICTURES . .. 
. . . These are the bizarre little creations RY STE IWRERG, 


a | 
NY) : 


Jeine Carroll perform an 
made by gc time, then went home to find a 
how he learned to draw them. of postwar plan Steinberg hopes to il 
father who manufactured bo no taine’s Fables from the point of viet 


die 
i 


~ 
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CHAP TTA\\W 


Gat luings he i 


THAT LITTLE 
DESTROYER! 


COLGATE ACTIVE PENETRATING FOAM 
GETS INTO HIDDEN CREVICES BETWEEN 
TEETH HELPS CLEAN OUT DECAYING 
FOOD PARTICLES _ STOP STAGNANT 
SALIVA ODORS _REMOVE THE CAUSE 

MUCH BAD BREATH 


\|SUPER JOB OF CLEANING 


WERES WHAT THE DENTIST SAID! 


TO COMBAT BAD BREATH, L RECOMMEND 
CONGATE DENTAL CREAM! FOR SCIENTIFIC 
TESTS PROVE THAT IN 7 OUT OF 10 CASES, 
COLGATE INSTANTLY STOPS BAD BREATH 
THAT ORIGINATES IN THE MOUTH ! 


(ATER_THANKS TO COLGATE DENTAL CREAM 


THINGS ARE REALLY 
WHAT THEY SEEM! 
ING 1S, 
‘ON THE BEAM! 


AND mee J 
Too 
Lx @ 


Tune In! KAY KYSER Wednesday Night — NBC Network 


VT CLEANS YOUR 
EATH WHILE 
IT CLEANS 
YOUR TEETH 


SPEAKING OF PICTURES 


CONTINUED 


Fux RE IT OUT FOR YOURSELF, WOMAN!” 
bellowed Elmer, the bull, "You're Elsie, the famous 
Borden Cow, aren’t you? It says here that folks bought 
more things from Borden's in 1944 than ever before, 
doesn’t 

“Yes, dear,” answered Elsie, puzzled. "So what—" 

“So what!” roared Elmer. “Do we—I mean you get a 
little extra something out of it? No! Borden’s got 
$410,000,000 for the goods sold to customers, and they 
start off by paying thousands and thousands of dollars 
to fishermen for fish! 1 thought Borden's was a milk 
company!” 

“We're not just a milk company,” smiled Elsie. “We 
supply folks with all kinds of fine foods. Lots of neces- 
sary things like vitamins, too, And that’s where the fisl 

‘ome in! Valuable vitamins are extracted from fish liv 
~r8, you know. 

“Well, veel me ina vitamin! 


mumbled Elmer, “And 


I always thought that everybody connected with the 
Borden Company wore milkmen’s coats.” 


“Oh, dear,” laughed Elsie, “over a hundred thou- 
sand of them wear overalls—or whatever it is farmers 


wear! And I don’t mean just dairy farmers. But also the 
farmers who grow things like soybeans and fruits, or 
sell us eggs. Do you know that in 1944 Borden's paid 
the farmers of the country about $197,000,0002” 
“Hey!” howled Elmer. “Borden's can't do this to us! 
$197,000,000 is almost half the money they took in last 
year! It’s forty-eight cents out of every dollar! 


“That's right, dear,” smiled Elsie, “and don’t forget, 
almost $68,000,000 went to the 27,000 Borden employ- 
ces. They took what the farmers sent us and made itinto 
scores of delicious products such as Borden's Ice Cream, 
and Eagle Brand Condensed Milk, and None Such 
Mince Meat, Then there were the employees who 


ade EMPLoyees GET ALMOST >, 
¥ _ 
[tHe concen coun | 


EMPLOYEES: 
el 


soe 


brought Borden brandstostoresand to people’shomes.” 


ht millions; 
t's about seventeen cents out of every dollar. And 


laboriously figured Elmer: 


forty-eight plus seventeen equals sixty-five. And a hun- 
dred minus sixty-five leaves thirty-five. Not bad! Get 
your hat on, woman! We're going to Borden's and 
collect. 

“Not so fast, dear,” warned Elsie, “you've forgotten 
all about operating expenses. I mean the money paid 
out for sugar and other supplies, and bottles, contain- 


ers and packing materials. Then there's coal and power 
for the operation’of plants, and gas and oil for trucks. 

you mustn’t forget rent, and telephones, and ad- 
ing and—oh, yes, repairs, and you know what they 
cost nowadays! Then you shouldn't overlook deprecia- 
tion and reserves—the money that must be put aside to 
replace worn-out buildings and equipment, or to take 
care of unusual situations that are caused by the war. 


ES 
yor SRERATING EXPENSES ETC °* 
<0 


All of this took more than $106,000,000; or about 
twenty-six cents from every dollar.” 
“Whew!” groaned Elmer, “that dollar's getting pu- 
nier and punier. Now, there's less than ten cents left. 
“Oh, no there isn’t,” corrected Elsie, “We haven't 
deducted the taxes yet. Last year for taxes, Borden's 
paid more than seven cents from every dollar it re- 
ed. The total tax bill was more than $30,000,000 


sore THAN 7¢ GOES For Taxes 


THEI SORSENHCOUAR: ) 
¢c 


and it was paid to the United States and Cana 
governments, and to state and local governments wher- 
ever the Company operates.” 

ant to think about taxes," snorted Elmer, 
“I want to think of what we're going to do with the 
measly 2 4/10 cents that’s left, Still, I figure it totals up 
to exactly $9,987,994 and that ain’t hay! We can use it!” 


“Oh, no you don't, Elmer,” laughed Elsie, “That be- 


TO STOCKHOLpE, 
WHO OWN BORDEN. 


ABouT 24¢ BELONGS 


STOCKHOLDER 
/ 


longs to the stockholders. You know, more than 


people own Borden's, and they're entitled to a 
turn on their investment. Last year, their di 


amounted to $7,267,990, or $1.70 on each share of stock 
owned, while the rest—or 65 cents a share—was rein- 
vested in the company, With so many people depend- 
ing on Borden's for wonderful products and good jobs, 
we have to keep the company strong and help it grow. 
We can’t let folks down, for you know what they say 
about us: if it’s Borden's, it’s got to be good!” 


* 8 # 


For copy of annual statement, write Borden's, 
350 Madison Avenue, New York 17, New York. 


(© The Borden Company 


Today... Color Transparencies...in true colors ! 


Gusmputicoron... from a film that you can 
develop! 


‘That is the promise of Ansco Color Film... the 
superb new film that means finer color transpar- 
encies than you've ever seen before... with true 


colors due to the exclusive patented Ansco process. 


Ansco Color Film need not be returned to the 
factory for processing! If you develop your own 
black-and-white film, you can develop your own 
Ansco Color Film... 1 just 90 minutes! 


If you do not have your own darkroom, you 


ask for Ansco Color 


will soon obtain local service on your color pictures 
that will enable you to “take ’em today, see “em to- 
morrow!” 

Only the requirements of war prevent local fin- 
ishing laboratories from being equipped today for 
Ansco Color Film processing. 

Until peace comes, your exposed color film can 
be processed by Ansco, Bingliamton, N. Y. 

Ansco Color Film in sheet form, for advanced 
amateur and professional use, is now available in 
limited quantities. Other types and sizes to fit your 


camera will be released as rapidly as war commit- 
ments permit. 

The new Ansco Color Film that you can develop 
is just one example of Ansco leadership in the field 
of color photography. Other great Ansco develop- 
ments are coming soon! Watch for them! Ansco, 
Binghamton, Naw York. A Division of General An- 
iline & Film Corporation. 


HAVE YOU BOUGHT ALL 
THE WAR BONDS YOU CAN? 


film 


LIFE’S REPORTS 
WHILE DAD'S AWAY 


He becomes a paragon among papas to his child 
by JOHN F. DAY 


“sty comes in drunk and lights the stove and puts baby brother 

on top to cook. Then he grabs Mother and he throws her down and 
he sticks her in the sink and then he goes in the front room and he 
knocks chairs around and he falls over one and big brother hits him 
over the head with a poker and he just lies there... .” 

This story was told to Dr. George Robert Bach of Western Reserve 
University by a golden-haired, blue-eyed little girl of 6. Psychologist 
Bach saw nothing sinister, or even abnormal, in the litele girl's lurid 
recital, It was just one of the tall tales spun by the so Cleveland tots, 
aged 5 to 9, who are taking pare in his current psychological study. 
The purpose of Dr. Bach's study is to determine what effect the ab- 
sence of the GI father has had on his children and how they will feel 
about him when he gets back. 

For his experiment Dr. Bach employs what psychiatrists call the 
*doll-play technique."’ He built asmall playhouse with a living room 
bedroom, kitchen, dining room, bathroom and some miniature furni 
ture. Dr. Bach puts the playhouse on a table in fron of one of his child 
subjects and hands the child a box of dolls—usually a mother, father, 
boy, gitl and baby. He suggests what fun it would be to play-ace with 
these props and lets the child do the rest. Without prompting, the 
child imagines the playhouse to be his home. The toy mother and fa~ 
ther become his parents. The toy children are himself and the other 
children in the family. What he thinks and feels about his whole fam- 
ily and home setup comes out in his impromptu make-believe drama, 

Dr. Bach studies children whose fathers have been away from 
home six monchs or more and children whose fathers have remained 
home. When the father is absent, Dr. Bach has found, he becomes in 
the child’s mind a veritable paragon. In fantasy, the GI dad is whac 
the child wants him to be. He lets the children do as they please. He 
is affectionate to mother and the children, He plans partics and buys 
ice cream and takes the family for carefree outings. 

One curly-haired gitl of 7, whose father is overseas, enacted this 
story for Dr. Bach: 

“Father says, ‘Let's go to the picture show.’ Little girl and lieele 
boy dance round and round, then they all go to the picture show. 
Aftcrwhile they come back and Father goes down in the cellar to fix 
the pipes ‘cause Mother told him there was a leak in the water pipe. 
Then he comes upstairs and washes the dishes and Mother dries them 
and then he kisses Mother and hugs her and then he kisses the little 
girl and little boy and says, "You better go on to bed now.” But they 
say, ‘Oh, can’t we stay up and play awhile?’ And Father says, ‘All 


The father who hasn't left home is, on the other hand, viewed with 
CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE 


is used to find out how this boy feels about his father. Boy acts 
‘out his own make-believe story on miniacure set while Dr. George Bach takes notes. 


BABY: Here’s your chance 

to get around the way Z 

do, Mom! You'll find a 

baby’s life isn’t all pink 

&~ ribbon and lace! 

WOM: But, honey! This is fun, so far! 

BABY: Just wait, Mom. Hours of play- 
ing and wiggling around and all 
that stuff makes a baby’s skin 
mighty uncomfortable. That is— 
unless his Mom uses Johnson’s 
Baby Oil and Johnson's Baby Pow- 
der on him! 

MOM: Hey! Could you be hinting that 
I've slipped up? Me? 


f fohavors 


POWDER 


BABY: "Fraid so, Mom. Us babies need 
Johnson's nice, pure Baby Oil—to 
keep us petal-soft and help prevent 
what the doctor calls “urine irri- 
tation.” Plus Johnson’s silky Baby 
Powder for times when chafes and 
prickles turn us into crybabies! 

MOM: Say no more, sugar- 

plum! I get the idea—and 

‘you get the Johnson's! 

‘That’s the spirit, 

Mom! With Johnson's Oil 

and Powder, I'll be the 

smoothest thing ever seen 
outside a rose garden. 


ma ©) Johnson’s Baby Oil 
uy Johnson's Baby Powder 


7M READY 
FOR ANOTHER 
FLYING LESSON 
/N THE PIPER CUB. 


OKAY MARY, /<L 
SHOW YOU SOME 
OTHER WAYS TO 

TAKE OFF AND LAND. 


WHEN A FEW FEET OFF THE GROUND, 
WE EASE THE STICK SLIGHTLY 
FORWARD TO GAIN SPEED. 


ROUGH OR SOFT, WE 
KEEP THE TAIL LOW 
AND GET OFF FASTER, 


TAKE OFF ON A ROUGH OR SOFT FIELD 


_ ee cea oe MS 


‘FULL THROTTLE= STICK FORWARD TO STICK SLIGHTLY BACK, FORWARD STICK ASE STICK 
STICK NEUTRAL GET TAIL JUST OFF ~— PLANE" FLIES ITSELF” PRESSURE TOLEVEL BACK FOR 
THE GROUND OFF THE GROUND PLANEAND GAIN SAECO NORMAL CLIMB 


WERE GLIDING Y YES-A SHALLOW GLIDE, JUST 
|MORE SLOWLY J ABOVE LANDING SPEED, WE 
ITHAN USUAL. f GRADUALLY EASE THE STICK 
BACK ANO"LAND THE PLANE 
Pw IN THE AIR” WHEN A FEW 


FEET OFF THE GROUND. 


NOW, TO LAND ON A SOFT FIELD, WE 
WANT To LAND SO THE PLANE 
WON'T ROLL VERY FAR. THE agp 
CUB'S SLOW LANDING SPEED 

MAKES THIS EASY. 


LANDING ON A ROUGH OR SOFT FIELD 


RSP peep gs ee 


THROTTLE BACK- JUST ENOUGH START EASING BACK STICK BACK~PLANE PLANE DROPS GENTLY 
SHALLOW GLIDE SPEED TO KEEP ON STICK TO GET READY TO LANDA FEW 70 GROUND-COMES 
PLANE FLYING __TAIL DOWN FEET OFF GROUND __T0.A QUICK STOP 


TY Those are Aovanceo J >I THey Re Garris 
_ \ maneuvers THar A/cerramney Easy] pretnit How to Fly”” 
HELP TO MAKE YOU TO LEARN IN SNOW 
A BETTER PILOT. THE PIPER CUB! Describes and 


all the 
flying. Over 50 


ee zen TOWN READY To. FLY? 
What Your Town Needs 


illust 
a types landi 


rile for information on there 
to obtain films showing" How toFly"and 
“The Construction of a Light Airplane." 
PIPER AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
LOCK HAVEN, PENNA. 


PIPER CUB 


Points the Way to Wings for ALL Americans 


LIFE’S REPORTS conrinveo 


considerably more realism and 
sometimes even with hostility. 
On Dr. Bach’s stage this father's 
child frequently casts him in role 
of martinet, bully or drunkard. 

“The alarm clock rings,” 
went a -year-old boy's story, 
“and Daddy says, “Get up chil- 
dren, it’s time to go to school.” 
But the boy pulls the cover up 
over his head and in a little 
while the father comes in and 
says, ‘You get out of there this 
minute or I'll take the hair- 
brush to you. ...” 

“When brother and sister get 
back from school they let the 
puppy dog into the house and 
he barks and barks while he 
chases them around. But the 
Puppy wets on the floor and 
Mother says, ‘When your Dad- 
dy gets home he'll spank you 
for letting that dog in here.’ So 
when the father comes home the 
little boy and litele girl hide un- 
der the bed, but he finds them 
and he takes his belt and he 
whips them good. And they cry 
and cry. Bue then the father goes 
in the bathroom and they slip in 
behind him and they push him 
real hard and he falis head-first 
right into the toilet and they 
flush the toilet and he goes 
whirling down the drain. 

From the child fantasy-dra- 
mas Dr. Bach concludes that 
the GI father has a problem, 
but also an opportunity to re- 
build his relationship with his 
children. He can't possibly live 
up co all of the child’s expecta- 
tions, but he can make some 
effort in chat direction. 

“The returning father,” 
warns Dr. Bach, “should be 
affectionate and considerate. At 
the very first the child may 
seem extremely anxious to 
please. That stems primarily 
from a fear that Daddy may 
leave again. This usually wears 
off in a couple of days. Then 
Dad will find that son or 
daughter doesn’t obcy him. But 
he should not be too critical 
and he should take it easy on 
discipline for a time. He should 
remember that when the child, 
in his fantasy, skipped school, 
Dad never punished, he always 
cried jovially, ‘Come on, let's 
go for a picnic.’ ” 


Doll drama, produced by a €-year-old 
child, shows heroic little boy (left) who 
knocks drunken father down with poker 
for shoving mother in the sink (right). 
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OMPANY Meg, 


FROM 


FRENCH’S 


WORCESTERSHIRE 
DOES THE TRICK! 


MONDAY NIGHT SPECIAL. . . 2 cups 
cooked brown rice, 1 cup diced left- 
over roast pork, lamb or beef, 1 small 
onion chopped fine, 2 tablesp. butter 
or margarine, 3 tablesp, French's 
Worcestershire, salt, pepper. 
Mix ingredients, fry over slow 
heat until heated through 
(about 15 min.). Add cook- 
ing fat if necessary to keep 
from sticking. Serves 3, 
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begin your subscription to the BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB 


COMBINED PRICE TO MEMBERS $3.00 


by Bill Mauldin 


iN avidin 


years of it. . 


UP FRONT 


Here is the straight 
truth about war, as 
the G.Ls see it. Ser- 
geant Bill Mauldin, 
the G.L.’s favorite car- 
toonist, “the Bruce Bairnsfather of 
this war,” comes home after five 
« to find himself fa- 
mous, and a Pulitzer Prize winner. 
His book about life among the dog- 
faces — over a hundred cartoons 
with running text — has been 
greeted throughout the country 
with the same enthusiasm that was 
accorded Ernie Pyle's Brave Men. 


Front. 


BY ERNIE PYLE 


TO JOIN THE BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB 


SIGNING and mailing the coupon en- 
rolls you. You pay no fixed sum as a 
member and obligate yourself for no 
fixed term. You pay for each book as 
you receive it, no more than the pub- 
lisher's retail price, and frequently much 
less, (A small charge is added to cover 
postage and other mailing expenses.) 
As a member you receive a careful pre- 
publication report about each book-of- 
the-month (and at the same time reports 
about all other important new books). 
If you want the book-of-the-month, you 


let it come, If not, you specify some other 
book you want, or simply write, “Send 
me nothing.” With every two books-of- 
the-month you buy, you receive, free, a 
valuable book dividend. Last year the 
retail value of books given to Club mem- 
bers was over $9,000,000. 

Your only obligation as a member of 
the Club is to buy no fewer than four 
books-of-the-month in any twelve-month 
period, and you can cancel your subscrip- 
tion any time after doing so. (Prices are 
slightly higher in Canada.) 


THE WORLD, THE FLESH 


AND FATHER SMITH 


by Bruce Marshall 


Bruce Marshall was the author of 
that delightful book, Father Mal- 
achy's Miracle. Now Mr. Marshall 
has written an equally delicious 
story of a Catholic priest in Scot- 
land. “It is asperged with ‘cleansing mirth,” 
Christopher Morley says, “the kind the Scots 
call pawky; the sly mischief that has as much fun 
in smiling at itself as at anyone else, No one can 
ever say that the Scots are thrifty with their 
humor. They give it away in handfuls. Father 
Smith will touch many readers with deep 
pleasure.” 


Bruce Morsholl 


FREE copy-as a new member-off 
BRAVE MEN 


ODODOCDODOLLDDLOODDDDLALODO DEDEDE LEA 


BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB 
385 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. ¥. 


Please enroll me as a member. I am to receive a free copy of 
BRAVE MEN, and for every two books-of-the-month I purchase from 
the Club I am to receive, free, the current book-dividend then being 
disteibured. I agree to purchase at least four books-of-the-month from 
ach full year Tam a member and I may cancel my subscrip- 

y time after purchasing four such books from the Club, 


A228 


Name 
Address .. 


f A 
CL IMPORTANT: Please check here if you do NOT wane us to begin your 


SBbscription with this revent double-sclection, Up Front and The World, The 
Flesh and Father Smith, The price of the two books, to members only, is $3.00, 
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Mary Ewing Outerbridge 
introduced tennis into the 
United States in 1874, import- 
ing equipment from Bermuda. 


Pal Pioncered, Perfected and Pat- 
ented the Hollow Ground blade 
— a different, modern blade. 
Shaves with just 2 “Feather 
Touch" because Pal is flexible in 
the razor — follows facial con- 
tours. No need to "bear down". 
Blades last longer, too. Try them. 
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with a factory program 
for universal service 


irc 


Henry Ford long ago declared: "A sale does 
not complete the transaction between us and 
the buyer, but establishes a new obligation 
on us to see that his car gives him service.” 

Early in its history the Ford Motor Com- 
pany recognized the need for personal serv- 
ice, precision tools and trained mechanics. 
From all over the world men came to the 
Ford plant and were trained in service meth- 
ods. Ina sense, they took back with them a 
part of the factory itself, methods as well as 
ideals, and Ford service became universal. 

Through the development of special-pur- 
pose tools and scientific methods, Ford was 
first to make it possible for dealers to give 
owners service that measured up to the stand- 


EXPECT THE “FIR 


—— 


eC 


s) 


‘SPECIALIZED TOOLS AND TRAINING WHICH 
‘ENABLE DEALERS TO OFFER FACTORY-TYPE SERVICE 


ard of precision built into the original car. 
Today Authorized Ford Service dealers 
everywhere have at their command a com- 
plete line of factory-approved tools. These 
tools mean finer workmanship—greater econ- 
omy for the car owner. Furthermore, the 
Ford Motor Company continues to super- 
vise the training of men who will use these 
tools. In a single year as many as 30,000 
mechanics have received this training. 
Here is one more of the many important 
Ford “firsts”. It is paying extra rewards to 
owners now when wartime driving conditions 
call for better performance and longer life. 


“THE FORD SHOW" Singing stars, orchestra and chorus. Every Sunday, 
‘complete NBC network. 2:00. M.,£.W.T., 1:00P.M.,C.W.T., 12:00 M., 
M.W.T., 11:00 A.M., P.W.T. 


TS” FROM FORD! 


Youre Protecting 
Her too | 


with Fisk Tires yowre always safe 


Guarding the safety of those who rideon place as favorite with those who put 
Fisk is the skill of many men. Their quality first. The shock-absorbing and 
ability to build tires of superb quality has road-gripping properties of its famous 
enabled Fisk to retain its record of great Safety-Stripe Tread will set the standard 
performance, though today’s materials for luxurious riding comfort and fast, 
are standardized because of critical  straight-in-line stops. 

shortages. Just as the Fisk Boy protects war-busy 
When premium quality materials are car owners today, he will guard their 
available, Fisk Safti-Flight will resume its safety on the peacetime roads of tomorrow. 


| yotats FI wie Ti RE hy 


MAKERS OF THE FAMOUS SAFETY-STRIPE TREAD 


FISK TIRE COMPANY, DIVISION OF UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 
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‘was presented to Churchill in album form. 
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YES/ITS THE NEW 


G.WASHINGTON'S 


INSTANT COFFEE / 


\e 


NEW 5-SECOND COFFEE 
SAVES TIME, SAVES WORK 


Ae FirsTdelicious sip, everybody loves 
the rich-bodied, full flavor of the NEW 
G. Washington's Instant Coffee! And no 
wonder! Because it's pure coffee, all coffee. 
And ready in just 5 seconds! All you do is 
add hot water to half a teaspoonful of 
G. Washington for the best cup of coffee 
you ever tasted. No coffee pot; no grounds; 
no waste. Make it any strength you like—it's 
always uniform. And best of all, it costs no 
more; the 2-0z. container is equal to a full 
pound of ground coffee. Try it! 


SORRY ) 
Much of the new G. Wash- ie ) 


ington now being made is 
going to our Armed Forces. ) 
But keep asking for it! Your 

grocer and delicatessen store 
will have it eventually! 


WASTE PAPER IS WAR PAPER! 


- G.WASHINGTON'S 


WS7HV7 COFFEE 
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Most of the time Long Distance completes your calls while you 
remain at the telephone. Service generally is prompt and courte- 
ous and friendly. ... But there are still occasions when some lines 
get overcrowded and people are wailing. Then the operator will 


ask your help by saying — “Please limit your call to 5 minutes.” 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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WENRI PHILIPPE PETAIN, WEARING THE SEVEN STARS OF A MARSHAL OF FRANCE, FIVE OF WHICH ARE VISIBLE HERE, LOOKS NARROWLY AT HIS PROSECUTOR 


RANGE PUTS MARSHAL PETAIN ON TRIAL 


n trial in Paris last week was the France of 1940 in 

the person of France’s Chief of State for four 
years and its only living marshal, 89-year-old Henri 
Philippe Pétain. The old marshal, who left Vichy with 
the retreating Germans in September, 1944, had sur- 
rendered on April 26 to French troops who gave him 
presenting arms with the gun 
ith his wife in a 


the salute of dishone 
butts uppermost, He was installed 
bare room in Montrouge Fortress in Paris. Before the 


trial opened on Ju 
pared for Pétai 
rooms for a doctor, nui 
were specially equipped with a 
the locks were changed. 

The in the Appeals courtroom of the Paris 
Palais de Justice brought out most of the leading pol- 
iticians and officers who had led France before 1940 
Reynaud, Daladier, Blum, Lebrun, Gamelin, Weygand 


23, a special apartment was pre- 
in the Palais de Justice with extra 
and guards. The windows 
set of bars. All 


and Pierre Laval, In 1940 the National Assembly of 

a defeated France had made Pétain Chief of 

with a mandate to frame a new constitution, in th 
the biggest threat in the world was the Ger- 


lic’s contempt for Pétain seemed to be tempered b 
Jn the 10th day, the old man began falling asleep. 
For an eyewitness report of his trial, turn the page. 


Pétain’s defense was well-handled. His lawy 


recommending Pétain's 


the Germans would 


d kept the Germans ou 


Chief justice is Mle président Pierre Mi ux, who during the Vichy regime had taken nn 
oath of allegiance to Marshal P 


ain, which, 1 ‘moral value,” 


THE STATE V. PETAIN 


In the traditional confusion of a French courtroom 


» the prosecutor, hus no 


the marshal’s accusers defend their own actions 
by CHARLES CHRISTIAN WERTENBAKER 


The way in which the trial of Pétain has been conducted has surprised and even 
dismayed Americans. This dispatch from the head of the Time and LIFE bus 


reau in Paris, an eyewitness 


pr 


the trial, sets the scene and explains courtroom 
edures by which the case against Pétain ix being prosecuted, 


By Winevess rrom Pants 
he trial of Marshal Pétain, to en American or British observer, is so dif- 
ferent from Anglo-Saxon judicial procedure that he is likely to be enter 

tained by informal proceedi 
The fi 
the pres 


and skeptical that justice is being pursued 


ly exchanges among the prosecutor, defense attorneys, juror 


ent of the court, often with all talking at once, are in striki 
trast to the solemnity of an Ang 


Saxon high court; and the apparent 
. jurors and the French press that the old marshal is 
guilty until he proves himself innocent has r 
on the Napoleonii 
iks, does not share the view of Anglo- 
1 is innocent until proven otherwise 
In Pétain’s case an investigation was first conducted by the Ministry of 
the Interior, which issued « warrant for his arrest. on two ct 
tin inst the safety of the state; 2) intellig 
igate the chi 


sumption by j 
probabl 
eyebrow. But French law, ba 
in the heathen Salic law of the 


ny a foreign 


code which has its reots 


Saxon law which presumes am 


es: 1) plot- 


nee with an enemy power. 
s, the Ministry of Justice had appointed a com- 
ting of 12 judges, Their task was to collect 
documentary evidence and evidence taken in the form of depositions fr 
all the witnesses, Th included Pétain who w 
interre nission had not believed that Pét 
was probably guilty he would never have been tried publicly, the first 
marshal of France to be tried for his life since Bazaine was aceused of 
negotiating with the Germans in 1873 
On this day and in his subsequent behavior the marshal has displayed 
none of the paternalistic benignity which he tried to assume at Vichy. 
When former Premier I spoke of 
n 1940 a ance,” Pétain 
smiled with childlike pleasure. Only once so far has | 


mission dinstruction co} 


e witnesses, of course 


ed many times. If this ¢ 


Reynaud, for purposes of contr 


his reputa' the most humane marshal of I 


ace reflected an, 
horror at the crimes of which he is aceused. That was when the act of 
accusation referred to Viechy’s “abominable racial laws.” 

3énéral André Mornet, is the man who sent 
of 


The prosecutor, Procureur 


Mata Hari to ¢ 
Franc 


uth and who had kept a diary during the four yeu 
s occupation in the hope that he might one day prosecute Pé 
ay he lumbered down the aisle toward Pétain, his walrus 
gly at the defendant. 

Pétain vand Payen is a thin, nervous man with 
a speech impediment which, when he is not speaking in the courtroom, 
makes him look and sound like a 1 fish. His openi 
that Pétain, as Chief of State, could be tried only by the 

Shortly after that the marshal r nd, in a shaky but arrogant voice, 
read his aston y to the court's accusations: “he 


seeming to point accu 


hief defense counsel F 


declaration in rey 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE = 23 


Courtroom uproar began when Mornet answered boos by shouting something like, “There are 
too many Germans in the room.” The gendarmes fought law students, including one woman, 


PETAIN continuo 


does not represent the French people . . . to them alone, the 
marshal of France, Chief of State, is here addressing himself. . . . I shall 
make no statement. I shall answer no question. . .. A marshal of France 
ys nobody's mercy. To your judgment will answer that of God and that 
of posterity. They suffice to my conscience and my memory. I place myself 
in the hands of France. 

Just after this statement, Mattre Jean Lemaire, of the counsel for the 
defense, a somewhat spluttery orator, was attacking Prosecutor Mornet for 
having made a statement to the press three months ago implying that he 
would ask for the death penalty. Mornet heaved himself to his feet to ex- 
plain that an implication was not a 
demand. A claque of lawyers in the 
corner who were anti-Mornet, if not 
pro-Pétain, booed heartily. Then 
Mornet made a statement that 
started a general uproar, Whether 
he said, “There are too many Ger- 
mans (trop d'Allemands) in this 
courtroom” or “Some pro-Germans 
(des pro-Allemands)” cannot be said 
with certainty, but the crowd 
thought he said “too many Ger- 
mans.” For the next five minutes 
Mornet and all three defense law: 
yers were talking all at once, while 
the crowd in the corner yelled and 
booed and Judge Mongibeaux 
shouted for guards to clear the court. 

Another bitter scene developed 
during an argument between Rey- 
naud and Maxime Weygand, who was chief of staff when France cap- 
itulated. When Weygand declared that the first mention of an armistice 
was not made by himself but by ex-President Lebrun and Reynaud, Rey- 
naud jumped to his feet. Weygand and Reynaud thereupon began shout- 
ing at each other and in the midst of this Pétain forgot his pledge of 
silence and rose to ask Weygand a vague question. The argument then 
turned on the distinction between “capitulation” and “cease fire,” and 
when Reynaud remarked that to hi8 mind they were the same thing, Wey- 
gand shouted, “Call things by their names.” Then he turned to the court, 
and apologized. 

Other sessions have not lacked their dramatic moments, beginning with 
the testimony of Reynaud and including that of such once-great figures in 
French political life as Edouard Daladier, Léon Blum, Edouard Herriot 
and Lebrun. Reynaud made a good witness for himself: so did Da 
But the nature of their evidence also surprised American and British 
porters, who are used to witnesses being kept to the point. Most of Rey- 
naud’s and Daladier’s testimony was a defense of their policies when they 
were in power; most of Lebrun’s was a pathetic account of how Pétain 
deposed him, 

‘The most sensational development of the trial, of course, was the un 
pected return of Pierre Laval and the decision to call him as a witness. By 
noon of the day Laval appeared the corridors of the Palais de Justice were 
thronging with the curious. 

Laval came in blinking, had to be shown the witness chair. He put his 
old black briefease on the chair and took his stand behind it. It soon be- 
came obvious that Laval was not going to denounce Pétain, but it was 
equally obvious that he was not going to take blame for anything that he 
could blame on the accused. When, asked how much Pétain was responsible 
for France’s unpreparedness, Laval answered, “I have nothing to respond,” 
Pétain beamed. Later Laval made a mistake in Pétain’s age and said, 
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young lawyer, attempted the smart move of trying to prove ev 


“I beg your pardon, Monsieur le Maréchal.” Pétain raised his right hand 
in a royal gesture of forgivenes 

Laval was tired and twice, between questions, he sank down in the chair 
and stretched his legs in relief. But Laval is not too tired to defend himself, 
and if he helps to condemn the marshal in the process that will be all 
right, too. 

Many obscure points are coming out in the trial and in this sense all 
former French leaders are up before the bar of public opinion. And the 
French being French see nothing strange in a legal system that allows them 
their own free use of their say in court. There are 36 jurors, 24 on active duty 
and 12 alternates, and all are given the utmost freedom. They can question 
witnesses, lawyers and the defendant, and they express their opinions free- 
ly, both in mutters and out loud. On the third day of the trial when Pétain 
broke his silence to say that he was deaf and didn’t know what was going 
on, many of the jurors gave a Gallic snort of disbelief, 

Bi x, who is chief of three judges listening to squabbles, 
and arguments, occasionally raises his voice to demand order, but 
's genial. Someone said of him the other day, “He takes any trial as 
an intellectual exercise. When the verdict has been reached the enjoyment 
will be over. He will read the verdict in a bored voice, get up and go home 
to dinner.” 

Three other courtroom personalities who seem to enjoy the proceedings 
are a juror with blond hair and a long white beard; Pétain’s rosy-checked 
guard, who looks as if he had stepped out of the Chauve-Souris;-and one 
Jules, the courtroom attendant. Jules is most discreet in dodging 
gesticulating witnesses without disturbing them and has charmed even 
Marshal Pétain, who once moved his desk back several inches so that Jules 
could slip past. 

But it will not be courtroom attendants, brainy lawyers or shouting 

galleries who will decide Pétain’s 
in the hands of the 
s and 24 jurors, sitting 
together. A majority of 14 can con- 
vict him, After that it will prob- 
ably be,up to General de Gaulle to 
determine how much humiliation 
the marshal is to receive. 

It is doubtful if Pétain himself 
will ever understand the nature of 
the general case against him: that 
while he, as he says, “maint 
France . . . insured life and br 
to Frenchmen,” resistance gre 
and civil war came to France. Per 
haps the most eloquent expression 
of this case was made by old Albert 
Lebrun, who, on beingasked by the 
defense if he believed Pétain in. 

é tended to betray his country, 
plied: You say ‘treason’? ‘Treason is a word very difficult to define. But I 
must say this: I cannot understand why, on the question of Alsace and 
Lorraine, on the defense of our deportees, on the creation of the militia 
and many other things, in short, on all that was done by the Vichy 
government, the marshal never got up to say, ‘No! I cannot do that 
Or else, ‘T quit.’ ” 

Pétain heard those words and smirked, but it is doubtful if he under 
stood them. It is doubtful if his mind was ever broad enough to comprehend 
the enormity of the crime with which he is charged. It is rumored around 
the courtroom that as a last resort his counsel may claim he is senile. On 
a bench behind him sits his doctor, and not far away his nurse, a nun of 
the Marie Joseph order. Outside the courtroom, leaning against a wall by 
the door, is a canvas stretcher, the same color as the marshal’s uniform. 


to French law 


IsSiet, which is a fairly thick book, contains all the evidence gathered, according 
judges of Marshal Pétain and all the witnesses. 


in the pre-trial examination by 


Ex-Premier Daladier testified to belief that France 
1940, having 3,600 tanks a 
at 
is duties as cl y would win, th e y X dl We He charged 
Minister of War, w c 3. Howev' ve sasou” asa man who “gave IF pon 
ly responsible for th e d that the word cl ct ¢ ared to those of a 


Ex-Premi fortnight in May they will need me.” (Here he was a month had wanted to retreat from Verdun and had been overruled. 
Pi ad plotted th . off.) In general, it appeared that the French politicians in According to testimon wud was looking 


Jeague with the Germans since i Fane 1940 wanted ry wanted t for a“ li s 's honor when. 
antonichingly accurate tay Febewary a ras gi e fe 5 iffed the morbid introspec- 

ion in which France ng to wrap its 1940 defeat. At th 

trial he said, “Ye win battles with symbolic gestures, 


EDITORIAL 


BRITAIN'S CHOICE 


CHURCHILL’S DEFEAT DOES NOT ALTER THE BASIS FOR ANGLO-U.S. COOPERATION 


Said Italy’s Socialist leader Nenni, when the 
astonishing results of the British elections 
became known to the world, ‘The British 
people have shown high wisdom in choosing 
the right moment for detaching themselves 
from a great man,” 

On the face of it, such a statement would 
seem to rank high in the category of Irish 
bulls. But a subtler analysis of the portent of 
Britain's turn to Clement Attlee and the La- 
hor Party makes Nenni’s words seem more 
controversial than idiotic. Even those who 
fear that socialism, which is the underlying 
philosophy of the British Left, must ne 
sarily imply the death of individual freedom 
if pursued to its extreme have become quick- 
ly reconciled to the shift of events in Eng- 
land. ‘The British people didn’t plump for 
anything palpably doctrinaire when they 
guve Labor 12,000,000 votes and a 193-seat 
majority over Churchill's Conservativ 
Party. What they voted for was action, 
houses, un increase in the good things of life, 
plus a government with the tough-minded 
will to maintain Britain's competitive posi- 
tion in a world fur more uncertain and 
dangerous than that of 1914 or even of 1939, 
In spite of the wartime exploits of Winston 
Churehill, who rallied the British as no one 
else could have done in the black hours of 
1940, the Conservatives failed to make a ease 
for themselves in their campaign. And so 
Britons turned to a party whose program was 
clearly labeled Soc pn to them im- 
plied a program, and the Socialist program 
was the only one being offered at the polls. 

The failure of the Conservat 
Churchill’s own, At a time when ev 
was growing tired of “indispensable” men, 
he chose to campaign on one thing: his pe 
sonality. He forgot the warning implicit in 
Lloyd George’s memories of 1918. “On the 
lay when the war is won,” said Lloyd George, 
‘when the Prime Minister stands at the 
right of the King on the baleony at Buckin, 
ham Palace and hears 2,000,000 people chee 
ing, cheering, cheering, you say to yourself, 
‘Surely ther be something more I can 
do for these good people.’ But the “good 
people” in victory want the subtler comp! 
ment of “Boys, we did it together; now let 
sce what our program is for the future 


yone 


Churchill's Missed Bet 


Churchill could have offered the “good 
people” the necessary domestic program in 
the name of the Conservative Party. For 
British Conservatism had had a good, if vir- 
tually unpublicized, record of domestic ac- 
complishment in the period between two 
world wat s Gustay Stolper has pointed 
out in a shrewd essay on “The Fable of 
Britain’s Degeneracy,” a Tory-dominated 
England spent the interwar decades in re- 
housing “one-third of her population by 
building more than four million new houses, 
about half as many as in her entire previous 
history.” This picture of the domestic know- 
how of Conservative leadership was never 
adequately presented by Churchill and hi 
group. Instead, Churchill actually took his 
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stand on the Tory ability to maintain an em- 
pire. Inasmuch as other Tories than Church- 
ill—Stanley Baldwin, Neville Chamberlain— 
had almost succeeded in throwing away the 
empire (only to be rescued by Churchill 
self in the extremity that called him to pow- 
er) this claim wouldn't wash with the major- 
ity. Churchill’s own seeming willingness to 
coddle Franco in Spain, the House of Savoy 
in Italy and the extreme Right in Greece 
seemed to indicate that he self had be 
is associates. The Churchillis 
image of British splendor and magnanimity 
had been dulled by the reports of trickstering 
in Europe, and the claim that Churchill 
alone could stand against the Bolshevization 
of « continent went completely over the 
heads of the majority of the electorate. 


The Housewives’ Rebellion 


So the stage was set for the “hou: 
rebellion.” It was also set for the revolt of 
the British To had witnessed the 
opulent, equalitarian and carefree attitude of 
the American Contact with the Amer- 
icans had impressed many Britishers with the 
idea that a more lavish standard of living 
could be had if caste and class restraints 
were abolished bya Labor governn Ame 
as who have benefited from the produc 
ity of free capitalism may smile at the idea of 
tem producing cheap cars or 
ng to the basic economic strength of a 
nation. But the British wei ‘ing by mood, 
not by strict economic reasoning. 

Officially, the party of Attlee, Ernest 
Bevin, Herbert Morrison and Harold Las! 
stands for the i: of the Bank 
of England, the coul mines, the electric power 
ompanies, th 
on and steel indust 
Attlee proceeds to tal er the coul mines 
in the name of government ownership, fe 
people would eavils an i 
British coal is better th 
mineowners won't mechanize their 
the issue hangs in doubt. And no 
argue that Britain ean build am 
or so new homes without a government 
ing program. But as for wholesale national 
zation of basic industry in general, there is 
no magic in it. State ownership would make 
every wage and price decision a political 
problem and x strike would automatically 
become a subornation of government au- 
thority. Should the steel industry be taken 
over by the state, the problem of who gets 
w semifinished steel to make consumers’ 
durable goods would also become a political 
problem. Britons ma t such a politica 
zation of their economic life, but it may still 
be hoped that they will reconsider the issue 
when they get down to cases in Parliament. 
‘There are other ways of stimulating an 
economy than by taking it over. 

Oddly enough, although the British voted 
for a domestic policy, it is in the field of 
foreign policy that the election promises to 
be the most fruitful of good results in the 
near-term, if not in the long run. Instead of 
pushing Western Europe into the arms of 


socialist sy 


ld 
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Stalin, as Churchill direly suggested it would, 
the victory of British Labor should tend to 
re-orient France, Belgium, Holland and 
Italy toward London. The British Socialists 
have always been sympathizers with or ad- 
herents of the Second Socialist International, 
which in the period between wars fought an 
uncompromising war against the Third, or 
Bolshevik, International. The more mod- 
crate radicals in Western Europe may re- 
member this and take heart from it. This 
does not mean that Attlee, Bevin and Mor- 
mn will lead a crusade against Russia. 
W hat it does mean is that they will try to 
cooperate with Russia on a basis that permits 
Western socialism to keep its self-respect. 
As democrats, they will not view the en- 
croachments of the police state with any 
more equanimity than Churchill, And while 
complete socialism may not be compatible 
with freedom or with the long-term main- 
tenance of a liberalized British Empire, 
Attlee’s men have not yet demonstrated the 
total quality of their socialism. It is faint- 
hearted to throw in the towel for either 
freedom or w liberalized British Common- 
wealth that includes an India with dominion 
status. 


Labor's Foreign Policy 


If the triumph of British Labor means 
hope for the moderate Left and Center el 
ments in Western European polities, it 
should also mean the beginning of the end 
for such dubious characters as Spain's 
Franco. The British Tories, who are con- 
stitutional conservati home, never did 
have any business supporting authoritarian 
rightists abroad; and the Labor victory at 
the polls should cause them to rethink their 
position on this point. As for the U.S., it 
goes without saying that Anglo-American 
cooperation should not be prejudiced by the 
erging Labor line in foreign policy. In- 
1, the chances for successful cooperation 
may very likely be improved. For the Labor 
line, as adumbrated, appro: imates the Tru- 
man line as it is currently emerging: no un- 
derwriting of eastern police-state ideas, and 
no support for Tory adventuring with royal- 
ty that has lost contact with Europe's under- 
lying populations. 


PICTURE OF THE WEEK: => 


A fortnight ago the Senate's Mead Commit- 
tee took a look ahead and did not like what 
it saw. Said the committee sharply, “Recon- 
version has not proceeded as swiftly as it 
should have.” But the country was already 
seeing some few evidences of reconversion. 
Last week civilian goods were coming off 
assembly lines in plants that were still manu- 
facturing the tools of war. The General Mo- 
tors plant in Moraine, Ohio, started making 
Frigidaires without ceasing tomake propellers. 
‘The new Frigidaires are hardly different from 
prewar models and are all going into.a gover 
ment stock pile anyway. The earliest U 
ilians can expect new refrigerators is 1946, 


AT POTSDAM ATTLEE AND TRUMAN LOOK WITH PLEASED EXPRESSION AT THE SOLE REMAINING MEMBER OF FIRST BIG THREE, STALIN, WHO LOOKS PLEASED HIMSELF 


BiG THREE AGRE 
ON “HARD” PEACE 


At Potsdam they set reparations 
and borders for Germany but skip 
some of Europe's other headaches 
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Fe six months lesser diplomats have by-passed the 
mounting problems arising from the Allied victory 


n effect. cit to the Big 


in Europe by saying 
Three.” Last week after 16 d 
Berlin, the new Big Three 
lin—ended their first meetin 


ther and announced 


reements. Mo: ned 
any. The Big T! 
lition of all German 


mount and kin 


Nazi militar; 


of Grameniyteresirationnte the 


am to control German assets @ 


lors: a prog 
dustry so that it will become primarily an a 
al country; support, pending a final settlement 
iet Union's claim for the German port of Ki 
erg and a strip of Prus- 


Prus- 
ly start of the long-postponed 
transfer back to the Reich of Ger- 


mans now in Poland, Czechoslovakia and Hungary 


But beyond the central question of what to do with 


d 


Germany, the Big Three had very few new 


Europe's many problems. They reiterated the Unit 
Nations Conference 


bar on Franco Spain, They mai 


tained a “wait-and-see” attitude on approval for the 


Soviet-sponsored provisional government in Austria, 


No plans were announced for joint military action 
lly there was one major Soviet 
full freedom” for the Allied 
nut countries now under the Rus~ 


against Japan. Spe 
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sphere 
To future settlement in London the Big Three dis- 
patched European territorial disputes (see map on op. 
«i been awaiting their decision. The 
tle these quarrels, the foreign 


posite page) which 


men who will have to 


secretaries of the Bij were constituted as a per- 


manent body to draft specific peace treaties and terms. 
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SCHLESWIG-HOLSTEIN DODECANESE ISLANDS 
GERMANY’S RUHR AREA SOUTH DOBRUJA 
EUPEN-MALMEDY HUNGARIAN BANAT. 
GERMANY'S SAAR AREA TRANSYLVANIA. 
ALSACE-LORRAINE BESSARABIA 
SOUTH TYROL AND BOLZANO 18 BUKOVINA 
ITALIAN RIVIERA 19 RUTHENIA 
AUSTRIAN KLAGENFURT — 20 SLOVAKIA 
TRIESTE AND ISTRIA 21 AUSTRO-GERMAN FRONTIER 

10 ITALIAN ZARA 22 suDETENLAND 

11 maceponia 23 KARELIAN ISTHMUS 

12 SOUTHERN ALBANIA 


Disputed territories in 


surope, most of them historic, for Poland, the rest, including Kénigsberg, into 
to find a solution at Potsdam are 


R. Alsace Hungary took. It seems certain, too, that the Allies will not 
which the Big Three Lorraine (5) is already controlled by the French. Presumably _ strongly protest Soviets 1940 annexation of Rumanin’s Bessa- 
marked in black on the map above. New boundaries decided iudetenland (22) which Hitler rabia (17) and Bukovina (18). But on other revisions the 
upon are indicated: part of East Prussia incorporated into _vakia will revert to the Czechs, as will Slovakia (20) which new Big Five cou ve to move with extreme caution. 
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IN WEDDING GOWN BRIDE ARRIVES TO BE MARRIED 


POWELL WEDS SCOTT 


3,000 New Yorkers honor marriage 
of Harlem’s preacher - politician 
to a beautiful hot-piano player 


Wedding cake was supposed to resemble W 
not eat this cake. They got bect salad, potato sa 


THWARTED PHOTOGRAPHER PEEKS IN AT CEREMONY 


‘he marriage of Harlem’s Negro Democratic repre- 

sentative in Congress, the Rev. Adam Clayton Po 
ell Jr., to Hazel Scott, a beautiful Negro entertainer, 
was a public event in New York last week. The groom 
is a flamboyant political curiosity indigenous to the 
city, who has all parties in his pocket because his hold 
over Negro voters is so great that politicos fear to fight 
him. Rabble-rousing champion of Negro rights, he 
pastor of the huge Abyssinian Baptist Church, where 
10,000 Harlemites come to worship. Mr. Powell had 
been divorced only 15 days before he, a Baptist preach- 
er, married a Catholic girl who has built up an enor- 


was offered the guests, who drank Mar- 
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like devy 


RECEPTION INVITATIONS WENT OUT TO 2,000 FRIENDS 


mous nightclub following for her hot piano playing. 

En route to the Connecticut ceremony, the groom’s 
car had a flat tire and he was late. Back in New York 
areception given by bride’s discoverer, Barney Joseph 
son, at his nightclub Café S was jammed with 
guests from Miss Scott’s world of entertainment and 
Mr. Powell’s world of politics. Overcome with the 
strain, the bride fainted, Sweating through his cut~ 
away, the groom received voters, embracing the ladies 
and greeting men with a hearty mutter, “Shake your 
hand.” Guests stayed so long they had to be asked 
to leave so that Café Society could open for business. 


Radical political friends of Powell are Congressman Vito Mar- 
antonio (center), Eugene Connolly of American Labor Party. 
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JAPANESE STEEL AND IRON CENTER OF KAMAISH! SMOKES AS THE THIRD FLEET’S BIG GUNS BOMBARD IT  16-INCH GUNS POUND THE JAP MAINLAND. SOMETIMES 


ENEMY TRIES To WARD OFF ATTACKS WITH DRAWING OF GOOD-LUCK COIN (LEFT). IT 1S WORTH ONE PENNY JAPANESE PLANES ON MISAWA AIRFIELD BURN AFTER 
"ey 9 


A JAPANESE LOCOMOTIVE, CAUGHT BY A NAVY PLANE'S FIRE, BURSTS ITS BOILER AND ROARS INTO FLAMES | AOMORI-TO-HAKODATE RAILWAY-CAR FERRY, VITAL 


the 


July 10 
Moret 


THE JAP HOMELAND == 


the big batth 
up. On July 17 the British fleet joined in. By July 28 


Allies give it a terrific beating —stajor Genesal Curtis LeMay ca 


ttack on les 
next and proceeded to hit them 
Aug. 2 the greatest single day’s bombing raid in his- 
tory hit Japan when 820 B-29s dropped 6,682 tons of 
and mines, the equivalent of at least 2,000 B-17 
. on five citie 
wild month. Even short-ranged Army fighter 


w ph s which cities his 20th Air Force would 


urate 
nounced. On 
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THE SHIPS GOT SO CLOSE THEY FIRED POINT-BLANK 


ATTACKS BY CARRIER-BASED PLANES OF THIRD FLEET 


AS RAIL LINK, GETS BEATING AS IT LEAVES AOMORI 


A, protecting the bombers, dipped 
Updrafts were 


planes from Tw: 
down for strafing run: 
one target that a B-29 dropped its bombs, had them 
blown back into the plane, A low-flying Navy pilot 
came home with an under 
came probably the first American airman to touch Jap 
dand get away. A low-flying B-29 slammed 


hom 


apanese dog 
aay into the plane. 
Japan almost at will, took these first good pictures of 
the Japanese homeland. Besides showing th 

tablelands and sprawling mountains over w! 


ground troops may soon have to fight, these p 


ing the Jap is taking. 
{up Japan but they had an- 
ate purpose: to wipe out the Jap- 
anese air force. At week's end this purpose had not 
wed. After the worst pounding any area its 
jjected to, Japan was still not 


size had ever bee 
goaded into bringing out whatever air force it had left. 
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JAP BURNS 


He refuses to leave Borneo hiding 
place so flamethrower kills him 


AUSTRALIAN SOLDIER ON BORNEO USES FLAMETHROWER ON JAP HIDING PLACE 


WITH LIQUID FIRE EATING AT HIS SKIN JAP SKITTERS THROUGH UNDERBRUSH 


HE TRIES TO CRAWL, FALLS AGAIN. FLAMES HAVE ALREADY CONSUMED CLOTHING 
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Jhen the 7th Australian Division landed near Ba- 
likpapan on the island of Borneo last month they 
found the town strongly defended by Japanese. As 


from every available hiding place. An 
there was only one way to advance a 
burn them out. Men of the 7th, who had fought the 
Japs before, quickly applied their flamethrowers, soon 
convinced some Japs that it was time to quit. Others, 


like the one shown here, refused. 
burned out. 
Although men ha 


So they had to be 


fought one another with fire ‘ 

from time immemorial, the flamethrower is easily th 

most cruel, the most terrifying weapon ever developed. 

If it does not suffocate the enemy in his hiding place 

i king tongues of flame sear his body to 
crisp. But so long as the Jap refuses to come 

out of his holes and keeps killing, this is the or 


MOMENT LATER JAP WHO WOULDN'T QUIT DUCKS OUT ENVELOPED IN FLAMES 


BLIND AND STILL BURNING HE MAKES AGONIZED REACH FOR SUPPORT, FALLS 


AFTER ONE LAST EFFORT, THE JAP SLUMPS IN HIS OWN GRISLY FUNERAL PYRE 


REOANOAWHITE 


—make a truly 
wonderful soup 


From the first spoonful you know this is going to 
be delicious soup... that you'll enjoy it straight 
down to the bottom of the plate. For Campbell's 
Cream of Mushroom Soup is a happy combination 
of mushrooms and cream. 


The fact is, the mushrooms are actually rushed 
from the hothouses to Campbell’s Kitchens so that 
all their freshness, tenderness and delicate flavor go 
into the soup. And the cream, added for smoothness 
and richness, is poured in generously. Blending the 
two is a soup-making art—eating the soup is a real 
joy! Fine for company and everyday family meals. 


Campbell, 


CREAM or MUSHROOM SOUP 


bas Babies in the Dell (os hear the babies squeal, 


Know very very well “How very fine we feel 
Swan’s so pure and baby-mild We Swan each day cause doctors say. 
For everything it’s swell! "Swan's pure as fine castile!’ ” 


A skin that’s just like cream 4)», everyone adores 4 or hands with soft allure, 
Is every Mama’s dream Our dainty pinafores Make very very sure 
‘Swan helps it glow from tip to toe, Swan ‘babies’ duds in gentle suds ‘To whisk each dish through sudsy Swan 
No wonder Mamas beam!” So why don’t you Swan yours?” "The floating soap so pure.” 


i —| ce 


BON'T 
wits 9 W A waste soap! 
ype " 


Ss’ get your Swan today 
It has the winning way 
Of making dishes, duds, and You 


Look baby-bright and gay! Pe cobect pene Oyen teievecy baby 
Ask: 


in the U.S. in 1945. 
your 0 ON 


THE HOHENHORST BASTARDS OF HIMMLER'S MEN ARE BLUE-EYED, FLAXEN-HAIRED AND PIG.FAT. THEY MUST EAT PORRIDGE WHETHER THEY WANT TO OR NOT 


“CUPER RABIES” Piste German ct sea Nar as letra oh 


au 


Illegitimate children of SS men ens file icon ave 20 oe ciden of $8 men by Tinh 
are housed in a German chateau 
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IN A GLASS OF ICED 


TENDER LEAF 
TEA 


Here's a hot weather drink 
that does things for you, Cools 
you off —and perks you up. It's a 
frosty glass of quick comfort! And 
the flavor, you'll find, is so rich 
‘and robust, it comes right through 
the ice, Always ask for Tender 
Leaf Brand Tea...in packages 
and filter-type tea balls. 
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“Super Babies” continue 


jorst MUSE replaces both mother and father in raising this illegitimate 
SS child, The baby’s parents willingly gave up to the Nazi state all claims on him. 


Too much porridge, plenty of sunlight have made this Nazi baby in hand-knitted 
suit and bootees so fat and healthy that he completely fills his over-sized carringe. 


Two baths a day are part of the strict regimen for each Hohenhorst and every- 
thing that comes in contact with a super baby must first be thoroughly sterilized. 
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POP SAYS THAT THE NEW 


WESTINGHOUSE RADIO 
IS GONNA BE WONDERFUL ! 


A RECORD CHANGER THAT WILL KEEP ON 
WORKING ...EVEN FOR ME ! 
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' 
Your Westinghouse radio retailer | 
displays this Gold Seal Emblem 
When the new Westinghouse ! 
radios are ready you will see H 
them at his store \ 
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, Westinghouse. 
“RADIO 
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TUNE IN: John Charles Thomos— Sundoy, 2°30 P. M., EWT—NBC. 
Ted Malone—Monday through Friday, 11:45 A. M., EWT—Blue Network. 


Westin nghouse 


RADIO TELEVISION 


Home Radio Division, Westinghouse Electric Corporation, Sunbury, Pennsyleania 


22 His fathers 


Joseph E. 27 months old 
At birth— N 
was 21 inches tall 


been getting the 
benefit of professional skill and knowledge 
every day of his young life. Did you ever 
see a healthier-looking youngster? 


6 pounds 
is 34 inches tall 


His cereal 


is CLAPPS ! 


Why so many doctors feed their 
babies Clapp’s Baby Cereals 


in addition to fine whi 
cereals provide 
s dry skim milk, w 


ents. such 


germ, and brewers’ yeast. 
—because every spoonful of Clapp’s In- 
stant Cereal gives a baby— 
ARAB 3 times as much iron as unfor- 
tified home-cooked cereals 


212 times as much vitomin Br 


Ra a 


—because ounce of Clapp’s Instant 
Cereal pro 


ooked 


Vitamin B.—100 US.P. units 
Vitamin G—0.18 mg. " 
ee No cooking needed. You just add milk or 

E in the serving dish. Try 


rit. Clapp’s Instant Cereal or Clapp’s Insta 
—because the texture of Clapp’s Buby 6, ‘i dae real or Clapp’s Instant 


Cereals is fine but definite 


Calcium—96 mg. 


Name on file at CLAPP's BABY FOOD 


—and because preparation is so simple. DIvistox, American Home Foods, Inc. 


Ask your Doctor! 
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“Super Babies” conrinveo 


Lined up in crib formation, the Nazi babic 


the deck overlooking the 


ay Bavs ‘ot ‘own at Hohen- 
hand 


This Nazi 2-year-old 


horst that he o tr 


The great day’s coming! You'll be in his arms, in his heart, 


. you'll love, you'll live... when 


in his home, You'll lau 
he’s back home for keeps. 


Back home for keeps, too, very soon we hope, you'll find 


vorite silverware ... the Community that brid 


America’s 
have been telling themselves they'll have when the war 
- each pattern in the 


won, You'll sce it at your jeweler 
ware tradition (if it's Community, it’s correct!) 


finest silve 
Fach fork, ea 
silver at hard-wear points. Picture them on your table, your 


table-for-two! Wait for lifetime Community . . . it’s the silver- 


1 spoon, is overlaid with an extra layer of solid 


ware you'll want for keeps. 


SPEED THE DAY! BUY WAR BONDS! 


Y & Community”. its covet 


ree! If you'd like a full-color reproduction of this painting, 
without advertising, write COMMUNITY, Dept. M, Oneida, N.Y. 


“P-£-£-f-Ft!’ That’s Jet Propulsion 


You've blown up a toy balloon, let go of the nozzle, seen it flash away with 


x PR FoREL” 

Why should the balloon act that way? 
balloon is ly what escaping gas 
through the 
their “back 
Engi 


on the outlet 


call it “reactive th 


Shell scientists explore the future 


- What the escaping air does to the 
do to an airplane, as they shoot 


the rear of the plane: Both exert their power and drive by 
not by pressure on the air outside. 


in a new laboratory devoted to jet propulsion fuel and lubricants 


OMPARED with the internal combustion 
engine, the jet propulsion power plant 
seems almost ridiculously simple... 
Yet like eve 
than meets the eye, 


there’s more to it 


thing ¢ 


In the jet propulsion engine now used by our 
armed forces, compressed 


is heated to a high 
degree in a combustion chambe 
more pressure by 
pandas it is h 
molecules 


— building up 
the attempt of the air to ex- 
, and stimulating the mingled 
of air and combustion gases. 


‘The trick is to apply as much heat as possible, 
with minimum fuel deposits on “the works,” and 
to consume as little fuel as possible. 


Shell has built and put into operation a new 
laboratory devoted to the perfection of jet pro- 


pulsion fuel and lubricants. To give you an idea, 
the test burner (used to heat the molecules) pro- 
duces more than 250 times the heat of a residen- 
tial oil burner, and the $150,000 compressor 
takes the space of a six-room, two-story dwelling, 


This compressor, of course, would be waste 


equipment in an airplane. In a plane, air 
rushes and is sucked into “scoops” in the 
front of the wings—the speed of the plane 
building up part of the pressure. But to du- 
plicate this for study, in a laboratory that 


can't fly, the huge compressor i 


Jet propulsion studies have been under 
way for months in the new Shell research 
laboratory. Accomplishments are a military 
secret. But you can be sure that the Research 
which first supplied the Army with “the 


makings” of 100 octane aviation fuel is now mak- 


ing important progress in this new undertaking, 


Look to Shell Research for finer gasoline and 
motor oil .. . Shell's wartime leadership in petro- 
leum research and technology is your assurance 
of finer fuels and lubricants for your car. When 
the time comes, your Shell dealer will be ready. 
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For distinguished service—Shell's Martine: and Wood 
River Refineries have been awarded the Army-Nav 


Horizons widen 


through 
Shell Research 


© 1945, SHELL OK COMPANY 


P-80 SHOOTING STAR HAS FUSELAGE LIKE ROCKET BOMB AND BUCK ROGERISH FUEL TANKS AT WING TIPS, HEAT FROM JET ENGINE BLURS GROUND AT TAIL 


SHOOTING STAR 


the speed dream of American airmen has always 

been the plane that could match the sun in 
flighe across the continent—that would take 
off from New York City at 9 a.m. and arrive 
in Los Angeles at 9 a.m. Last week, to cele- 
brate the 38th anniversary of the Army Air 
Forces, the War Department disclosed details 
of a new airplane which may yet win the solar 
race and even now lags only slightly behind. 


By JAMES FELTON 


The jet-propelled Lockheed P-8o Shooting Star 

y the fastest airplane in the world, ic 

is also the most exciting aircraft development 
since Kitty Hawk. It has smashed all speed rec~ 
ords, more nearly approaching the velocity of 
sound than any other plane. The Army conserva 
tively defines its top speed as “in excess of 550 
mph." It has banked and rolled more sharply than 
any other plane. For fuel it uses the same kerosene 


JET-PROPELLED P-80, THE WORLD'S FASTEST PLANE, 
MAY SOON COME CLOSE TO THE SPEED OF SOUND 


Grandma burned in her table lamp. Ie requires a 
minimum of 30 seconds for warm-up and pre- 
pares for flight more quickly in cold weather than 
in warm. It has no vibration and the pilot flying 
it hears no louder sound than the whir of a 
household vacuum cleaner. Its engine can be re- 
moved and replaced within 15 minutes, as against 
16 manhours required to remove one engine of a 
P-38 Lightning. Icis the simplest American fight- 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE 43. 


A SPECIAL 
PREPARATION 
FOR SHAVING 


FOR THE 1 MAN IN 7 
WHO SHAVES DAILY 


It Needs No Brush 
Not Greasy or Sticky 


Modern life now demands at least 
1 man in 7 shave every day—and 
men in service must get clean 
shaves, too, Yet daily shaving often 
‘causes razor scrape, irritation. 

‘To help men solve this problem, 
we perfected Glider—a rich, soot! 
ing cream. It’s like “vanishing 
cream” —not greasy or sticky, 


SMOOTHS DOWN SKIN 


You first wash your face thoroughly 
with hot water and soap to remove 
grit and the oil from the skin that 
collects on whiskers every 24 hours. 
‘Then spread on Glider quickly and 
easily with your fingers. Never a 
brush. Instantly Glider smooths 
down the flaky top layer of your 
skin. It enables the razor’s sharp 
edge to glide over your skin, cutting 
your whiskers close and clean with- 
out scraping or irritating the skin. 


ESPECIALLY FOR THE | MAN 
IN 7 WHO SHAVES DAILY 


For men who must shave every day 
—doctors, lawyers, businessmen, 
service men—Glider is invaluable. 
It eliminates the dangers frequent 
shaving may have for the tender 
face and leaves your skin smoother, 
cleaner. Glider has been developed 
by The J. B. Williams Co., who 
have been making fine shaving 
preparations for over 100 years. 


“SEND FOR GUEST-SIZE TUBE 


If you want to try Glider mght 
away, get a regular tube or jar from 
your dealer. If you can wait a few 
days, we'll send a generous Guest- 
Size tube for a dime. It is enough 
for three weeks and is very handy 
for traveling. 

On this test we rest our case en- 
tirely—for we are positive that 
Glider will give you more shaving 
comfort than anything you've used. 

Send your name and address with 
ten cents to The J. B. Williams 
Co., Dept. HG-14, Glastonbury, 
Conn., U.S. A. (Canada: Ville La 
Salle, Que.) Offer good in U.S. A. 
and Canada only. 
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retin? EUSELAGE LACOUERED 


NTI Jr 
IN'PRESSURIZED CABIN FOR HIGH SPEED 


BUBBLE CANOPY 
AHEAD OF WING. 
Foi 

visieiuiry 


SUPER GE 
TURBO-JET 
ENGINE 


VETTISONABLE 
FUEL TIP-TANK 


@, built by General Electric for the Shooting Star, is the most 
powerful airplane engine in the world and one of the simplest. Air is inhaled in huge 
quantities through fuselage ducts. In whirling front section of engine it is compressed, 
flows into combustion chambers where it mixes with burning fuel, Heated to high tem- 
perature, it expands tremendously in chamber behind engine and rushes through tail 
exhaust, Reaction to rearward thrust produces forward thrust which propels plane 


SHOOTING STAR continveo 


ing plane to fly. Without propeller or radiator or reciprocating motor, 
the P-So requires only four engine instruments, in contrast to the 
Argus-cyed panels in conventional aircraft 

From the ground the roar of the plane’s jet sounds like the 
screaming duct of a gigantic blow torch and summer thunder. But 
despite his blast of sound, few people, even in Los Angeles where 
P-8os recurrently streak the sky, have seen them overhead. By the 
time a spectator on the ground turns coward the sound, the plane 
has vanished in the opposite direction. 

In appearance the Shooting Star proves that simplicity is beauty. 
Unlike most fighter craft, which park on the runway with nose high, 
the P-80 sits on a tricycle landing gear low and horizontal, small, 
squat wheels hugging its belly. Its fuselage resembles a torpedo, 
tapering back from a sharp, smooth, round nose housing six .50-cal. 
guns. The cockpit is slightly forward of the wings, giving pilots 
clear visibility down cither side and ahead. Recently, Lockheed 
began building. the P-80 with two graceful, jettisonable wing-tip 
fuel tanks. Electrically controlled, they feed simultaneously into 
the engine and can be dropped at the same time to preserve the 
planc’s lateral stability. 

So great is the P-80's speed that the slightest factor affects its flight. 
Consequently, Lockheed has developed a new lacquer finish, applied 
slowly, baked on and hand-buffed to a slickness that makes a newly 
polished automobile scem rough by comparison. The effect on the 
plane's appearance is dazzling. Its silvery gray flashes through the 
sky as brilliantly as glass. 


A star is born 


The story of the conception and construction of the P-80 is as 
dramatic as its performance is exciting. Back in the spring of 1941, 
when'Lockheed’s chief research engincer,Clarence L. (""Kelly’") John- 
son, sought Army funds with which to build an experimental jet- 
propulsion plane, the War Department turned him down. For John- 
son's design required an entirely new type engine and the Air Forces 
were more cager to obtain multitudes of existing reciprocating-en- 
gine planes than to experiment with new kinds. 

Johnson filed away his design. Then on June 17, 1943, while at 
Eglin Field, Fla. watching a new version of the P-38 perform, he met 
Colonel M.S. Roth of the Air Force at Wright Field. Roth told him 
of flight tests on the new Bell jet plane, which had speeds only slight- 
ly higher than standard fighters and certainly was no match for re- 
ported German jet craft. 

“Kelly, why can’t you design a jet plane around the British tur- 
bine?’ Roth asked him. 

Roth gave Johnson specifications of the British engine and de- 
scribed the type of jet plane the Army wanted to combat Nazi fight- 
ers. “And hurry,”” Roth added, 

Johnson boarded a commercial airliner back to Los Angeles. En- 
route he made sketches on the back of an envelope. The next day he 
went to work on foolscap, then on the drawing board. A week after 
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Sani-Flush takes the work out of clean- 
ing toilet bowls. No more scrubbing or 


ant film vanish. 
is shining white and clean, 
Sani-Flush is different—works 
ically—reaching difficult sur- 
even clea 
infects, too, Destroys a cause 
of toilet odors. Safe for septic tanks 
and will not harm toilet connections. 
(See directions on 
can.) Sold every: 
where in two con- 
venient sizes, 


SANITARY 


SAFE For SEPTIC TANKS 
‘Don’t scrub toilet bowls just because you fear 
trouble with your septic tank, Eminent re- 
search authorities have proven how easy and 
Safe Sani-Flush ix for toilet sanitation with 
‘septic tanks. Write for your free copy of their 
Scientific report. Simply address, The Hyaienle 
Products Can, Dept. 21, Canton 2, Ohio, 


SAVE PAPER 


Won't you help by sharing this 
magazine with others - then 


turning it in for paper salvage? 


You REMEMBER WHEN WE SAID— 


Cay Wiely- 
= pia AXMOUTEL 


® Today, Frank Longabaugh of Columbus, 
Ohio, tells how his Plymouth has met the test: 


“Plymouth’s rock-like reliability has meant plenty in my work: as a stone com- 

pany’s representative, I travel in and around our quarries and the construction B ] 
sites of Army depots, airports, war industries. The driving conditions are tough | I g 
but my Plymouth has been ‘taking it’ for years... giving me outstanding | | 
economical service to the tune of 70,000 miles. When new cars are built, | 
T'll want another Plymouth.” 


Plymouth defin greatness as useful- planning. toiling to build cars that are 
ness to owners. Plymouth has one ba liable and economical for years to come 


policy of automobile manufacture: to al- arakincend nA fF =A, oF 
ways build great cars—and to pione SivaGion OF : > = 
advancements to make them even g ealers still becks up this 4 as WU = f 
als cl Supplied with facte i 
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CORPORATION BUY WAR BONDS! . . . TO HAVE AND TO HOLD 


YOUR SHOES 
ARE SHOWINGS 


peep SHINOLA 


© Aside from how shoes look—it’s how they 
wear that's mighty important these days. Re- 
member, a shine is the sign of a healthy shoe. 
KEEP 'EM SHINING WITH SHINOLA. 

That goes for white shoes, too. Regular 
care means longer wear. SHINOLA Wire is 
easy co put on, yet hard co rub off. Ask 
for it by name. 
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SHOOTING STAR conrinveo 


he had talked ro Roth, Johnson was at Wright Ficld with a sketch 
of the P-80 and a dozen pages of detailed specifications. 

“We'll build it in 180 days,” he told the War Department. The 
high command, desperate enough to believe him, handed him a 
“etter of intent’ two hours later. 

“Ger busy, then,” a general said. ‘This is day No. 1.”” 

Johnson telephoned Burbank. By the time he returned next day, 
workmen were throwing up an old shed near the Lockheed wind 
tunnel. Since building materials were virtually unobtainable at that 
time, Johnson's workshop was constructed of old engine crates, scrap 
lumber and canvas. 

The Army and Lockheed’s President Robert E.Gross gave Johnson 
a free hand and complete supervision over construction—a radical 
departure from traditional aircraft-manufacturing procedures in 
which an engineer's job ends at the drawing board. So Johnson put 
on overalls, enlisted a staff of three assistants, 23 engineers and 105 
shop mechanics. The engineers knew only that an urgent plant pro- 
totype was being built, Only five knew it was to be a jet-propelled 

lane. 

This small crew worked ten hours a day every day of the week. The 
War Department gave top priority to all parts required. Six days 
after Johnson returned from Washingcon, Army trucks brought him 
wheels, tires, air-speed indicators, guns and radio equipment. A 
large red sign, “‘Our days-are numbered,"" was attached to the back 
wall. Each day the wording was changed, ¢.g., "This is day No. 14: 
166 to go." When Johnson found that the drawing-board design did 
not work in fact, he changed design on the spot. At the end of the 
19th day a wooden mockup of the plane was completed and Air Force 
men from Washington looked it over. 

Construction of the plane was so well guarded that on one occa- 
sion their precautions proved embarrassing to Lockheed officials. 
Seven days before completion of the plane, Johnson and his aides 
were fretting because they still had no engine. The Army Transport 
Command had promised to fly one British engine from London to 
Burbank. Ac lengch the transport arrived, carrying the engine and 
with it a British civilian air technician. Exhausted by his 6,000-mile 
trip, the Englishman asked to be taken to his hotel in Hollywood for 
a brief respite before Lockheed workmen fitted the engine to the 
plane. 


Lost: one technician 


Hours later he had not returned to the factory. Anxious now to 
complete the plane, Johnson called the hotel and was informed that 
no such guest had checked in. He then dispatched Lockheed em- 
ployes on a man-hunt through Hollywood. Finally, in desperation, 
he checked the police missing-persons bureau and found his expert 
in police custody. The arresting officer had asked for his draft card 
and, of course, the Englishman could not produce one. Asked where 
he was from, he said London but could show no passport. When he 
referred the police to Lockheed, the officers spoke to company attor- 
neys who knew nothing of any British technician or any Shooting 
Star. By the time Johnson located his man, the latter was so em- 
broiled in the law it was impossible to win his release that night, He 
spent the night in a cell. It was only through the combined efforts of 
Lockheed’s President Gross, and War Department officials that he 
was set free next day. 

On the 139th day the Shooting Star was completed and ready for an 
engine run, But in the haste of constructing the packing-crate shed, 
geometry had been overlooked and it was found necessary to tear 
down the building to get the plane out. Four days later the plane 
was put aboard an Army truck trailer, surrounded by heavy guard. 
The caravan began moving onto the highway at 1 a.m. Sunday, 
Jan. 9, 1944. They reached the Army's experimental field in the Mo- 
jave Desert about dawn. It was a bitterly cold and damp morning on 
the desert. Recent rains had left a covering of water on the landing 
strip. But one small stretch of dry ground was found. Ace Test Pilot 
Milo Burcham, who had test-flown the P-38 Lightning and the Con- 
stellation, climbed into the new plane, fastened on a brightly painted 
football helmet, snapped down the bubble canopy and started the 
engine. The roar boomed across the desert. Burcham waved, taxied 
down the strip, took off smoothly. He circled the field slowly: Then, 
as he started to gain altitude, the plane wobbled as if about to go out 
of control. Burcham turned back and landed. 

Lockheed executives and engineers, remembering the early jinx 
on the P-38 Lightning, dug their hands into their heavy overcoats, 
swore, kicked angrily at puddles of rain water. Johnson ran over 
to the plane and talked anxiously with Burcham. Finally the ewo 
concluded that the pilot had been overcontrolling the plane with 
its extremely sensitive aileron boosters. Burcham decided to try it 
again. He took off, buzzed the field once and angrily roared out of 
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DENTIST OFFERS YOU 
SAFE WAY TO ERASE 


If your teeth are discolored from 
smoking—learn these new facts: 
1 You probably brush your teeth 
less than 1 minute. 
2 Most dentifrices foam up and 
erse—lose their br ightening 


3 lodent No. 2 has a clinging 
action that may double the time 
you polish your teeth—compact 
texture clings to each bristle to 
make a gentle smudge eraser. 

See how it helps reveal the natural 

sparkle of your teeth. It's made by 

G dentist. Get lodent No. 2 today. .™ 
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Now Full Color” Hearing ... New Style... New Value 


A Bell Telephone Laboratories Achievement 


@ It's new . . . it’s the climax of 63 years of work and 
research in sound transmission. 
Yes, the Western Electric Model 63 sets new hearing 


aid standards . . . in engineering and design. 


Not content to think in terms of speech alone—Bell 
Telephone Laboratories has engineered Western Electric 
Hearing Aids to deliver a wider band of frequencies 


bringing you more of the tones and overtones that add 
color to the world of sound. 

You can hear the difference! With Model 63 there’s 
sparkle and laughter in children’s voices . . . you hear 


more than just the center keys of a piano... you can 
enjoy the radio... the symphony . . . movies . . . really 
hear at church. 

Model 63 sets a new design standard, too. Itis smaller, 


lighter, and its curved, body-fitting case affords new 
wearing comfort. 

The half-ounce receiver is highly efficient . .. the basis 
of the Army-Navy 


lightweight headsets. 
And Model 63 sets a new value for electronic pre- 


Western Electric Model 63 Hearing Aid 


CLIMAXING 63 YEARS OF WORK AND RESEARCH 


cision . . . performai 
about ai 
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name under “Hearing Aid 


Directory. Or write Western E 
195 Broadway, 


y hearing dif 
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New York 7, N 


WHAT “FULL COLOR" HEARING MEANS 


MODEL 63 GIVES UNDISTORTED 
AMPLIFICATION OF THIS WIDE BAND 


MANY HEARING AIDS CONCENTRATE 
AMPLIFICATION WITHIN THIS NARROW BAND 


. style, Consult your doctor 
ulty. If you need a hearing 
try “Full Color” hearing with Model 63. 


e your 


ied Telephone 
ctric, Dept. 380-H3, 


IN SOUND 


THE INSIDE STORY OF 
MODEL 63 


backgroi hear sounds you want, 
) Volume Control . . . smooth and easy sound 
regulation reset every time 


phone picks up sound from 
every direction, 


Twin Clip that stays 
any typeof wearing 


Model 63 employs the famous Western Electric 
Stabilized Feedback Cireuit—to minimize tonal 
distortion, All parts are standard and readily inter 
changeable without costly factory charges. 
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Now AMERICAN AIRLINES 
SPECIFIES 


DEPENDABLE 


CHAMPION SPARK PLUGS 100% 


American Airlines, Inc., the nation's largest domestic 
airline—in miles flown, passengers carried and planes 
‘operated—now specifies Champion Spark Plugs 100%. 
‘This tribute to Champions is directly traceable to “better 
performance, longer life, less servicing time, and lower 
operating costs.” 


Thus once again the qualities which have made Cham- 
pions first choice of motorists, and outstanding in air- 
craft engines, both military and commercial, are con- 
vincingly and emphatically confirmed, 


Champion Spark Plugs for your car have the same heritage 
of prestige and better performance as these aircraft 
types. The same basic materials, research, 
engineering and manufacturing are back of 
every Champion regardless of type. Now 
more than ever it will pay you to insist on 
the spark plugs that are Champions in 
fact as well as in name. Champion 
Spark Plug Company, Toledo 1, Ohio. 


Buy More Wor Bonds 


Until the Dey of Victory, 
TO SAVE GASOUNE— 


KEEP SPARK PLUGS CLEAN 


DEPENDABLE 


CHAMPION 


SPARK PLUGS 


After P-80’s maiden flight in January 1944, congratulations are exchanged by the 
Milo Burcham (lef) pilot, and Lockheed’s C. L. (“'Kelly"”) Johnson, plane's designer. 


SHOOTING STAR continuo 


sight. Then the show began. From a great altitude he dived toward 
the field, so fast that no one knew he was coming until he had 
passed overhead and the roar hit the crowd. “'It was a blast of 
sound that surrounded us without seeming to originate anywhere,"” 
Johnson recalled later. After an hour of aerial gymnastics and high 
power dives, Burcham headed back for the landing strip. 

He came in hot and, almost before he had stopped taxiing, he tore 
the bubble canopy back, jumped to the ground, threw his helmet 
down and shouted, "Jesus Chee-rist, what a plane." That was just 
143 days after the War Department told Johnson to go ahead, 

Lockheed immediately built a second experimental model, Bue 
when the Army, planning to put the P-80 in immediate production, 
tried to contract for more British engines, they found the manufact- 
urers were unable to keep up with the projected ourput of planes. 
About this time General Electric came up with its super jet engine. 
So, using the G-E unit, Lockheed built 15 more prototypes. The 
engine change required extensive alteration in design but resulted 
in an even faster, more mancuverable plane, These models cost ap- 
proximately $286,000 each. After they had been tested and improved 
the Army gave Lockheed a contract for full production. The first 
500 Shooting Stars to be produced for combat are costing an aver- 
age of $100,000 each. Lockheed estimates that before its second 50c 
contract is filled, the cost will be reduced by at least one third. 


Jet propulsion is 265 years old 


G-E engincers have kept pace with Lockheed, improving their 
product in step with advanced air-ftame design, so that today it is 
the most powerful airplane engine in the world, especially at altitudes 
above 25,000 fect. Difficult as it may be for the man in the street 
to understand jet propulsion, the principle of the G-E engine and the 
Lockheed plane is actually very simple. Sir Isaac Newton first pro- 
pounded it in 1680 when-he built a jet-propelled horseless carriage to 
prove his third law of motion—to any action, there is an equal and 
opposite reaction. In the case of the P-80, the action consists of 
heating air, thus forcing it to expand and roar out the tail pipe. The 
reaction detives from the pressure of the expanded air against the in- 
terior of the plane, forcing it away from the jet blast. 

Air caters through two vents that look like the gills of some 
swamp monster. It is whipped into an air-compression chamber by a 
rapidly whirling impeller driven by a shaft from the turbine wheel. 
The air is then heated to exceedingly high temperatures, producing 
terrific and immediate expansion which provides the thrust. Since 
the primary objective is to expand air, any low combustible will 
serve as fuel to heat the air. The irony of jet propulsion is that after 
spending billions to develop high-octane gas, America’s aviation 
scientists discovered in old-fashioned kerosene a source of power 
that threatens to make gasoline-cracking plants obsolete. Because of 
the engine’s location, the sound of combustion blasting out the tail 
pipe never reaches the pilot's cars. All he hears is the quiet whirring 
of the impeller. The comparative quict of the Shooting Star is one of 
many-comforts its design affords the pilot. The small cockpit is 
pressurized, air-cooled and cushioned against high-altitude thermal 
bumps. 

Veteran test pilots and combat fliers are genuinely bewildered 
after their first flight in a Shooting Star. They can't comprehend the 
speeds they attain for, without the usual engine racket and without 
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Both of These Women Have 


PERNICIOus ANEMIA 


Bothered by increasing listlessness Bothered by increasing listlessness 


and pallor. and pallor. 


Went to see doctor. Decided she was just "run down" and 


‘ . - did nothing about it. 
Doctor made thorough examination. 


Diagnosed pernicious anemia. After months of dragging around, finally 


gave up and went to see doctor. 
Prescribed course of treatment. 


Condition steadily improved. Doctor diagnosed pernicious anemia. 


Letting things go too long had resulted 
ich made Mrs. T. W. 


Continuation of treatment allowed . 
in complications 


Mrs. R. S. to keep up her many 
lifelong invalid. 


activities and lead a normal life. 


Le 


extremely serious. PHARMACEUTICALS + BIOLOGICALS + SURGICAL DRESSINGS: 


‘or FEELING Well is one of those things 
N it doesn’t pay to guess about. 


If you don’t feel well, see your doctor 


There are many conditions that only the 
doctor can diagnose and treat properly. 
One of these is pernicious anemia, which 
is much more prevalent than most people 
realize. Unattended, it may become 


and let him decide what’s best to be done. 


For the time when the doctor can help 
you most is when your trouble is in its 
early stages. 


A HEALTHY NATION FIGHTS BEST-SEE YOUR DOCTOR 


PARKE, DAVIS 
& COMPANY 


RESEARCH AND MANUFACTURING LABORATORIES 
DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 


Advertisement No. 197 in a Parke, Davis & Co. series 
on the importance of prompt and proper medical care. 
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MACMILLAN PETROLEUM CORPORATION 


esc i Sect, New York 20+ 6145, Michigan Avene, Chicago 5 «350 Wet Sir Suet, Los Angles 14 
maria = Copyright 1945, Mocmition Petroleum Com. 
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"110,000 miles without 
putting a wrench 
on the motor..." 


$@ .owned a 1935 Plymouth Coach that travelled 


110,000 miles without putting a wrench on the 
motor. 

.». when I first bought car new, drained oil from 
car and replaced with Macmillan Ring-Free . 
never allowed any other oil in motor. Attribute 
my seven years of trouble-free driving to this. 


... during these seven years...on road selling... 
found I was getting greater gasoline mileage and 
of course, my motor maintenance was nothing. 


... this actual experience of mine was the means 
of many others switching to Ring-Free... they. al- 
ways thanked me for suggesting the change. 
«»snow have another Plymouth... getting same 
fine results with your oil.°? 


Excerpts of letter dated April 100b, 1943 from 
RV. Purvismone of series of testimonial letter 
recived from all parts of the United States A 


225 Spring Suet, Adana, Georia. @ 


MACMILIAN 


RING FREE 


MOTOR OL 


Ring-Free gets 


Mocmillan Ring-Free users are Macmil- 
lan boosters. Because—the results they 
get mean. more pleasure out of driving 
and a definite moncy saving in operat- 
ing costs. 

W's guorantes 1o make your 
ran smoother, give more milei per gal 
of gasoline and reduce wear and repair 


or your money back! Try Macmillan Buy 
ing-Free the next time you need oil. ° id 

Ring-Free the next time y an Ring; 

According to « specific guarantee which your ‘waheve you see Hing? ee oe, 
jacmillan Ring-Free dealer will show you. 

aa : ‘35¢ a Quart 


SHOOTING STAR continue 


ground perspective at high altitudes, they have no way of judging 
speed save by the airspeed indicator. One pilot ceming in for a 
landing at Burbank suddenly zoomed back into the sky instead of 
settling down. Afterward he explained, “I wouldn't believe my 
indicator. I was sure I wasn't traveling more than about 125. Then 
the airport disappeared under me and I knew damn well how fast I 
was going.” Herman N. (‘Fish’) Salmon, one of Lockheed's best 
test pilots, had a similar experience on take-off. On his first flight 
he sped almost che length of the strip while observers shouted, "Pull 
back, pull back." With only a little runway left he took off explain- 
ing later that he couldn't believe he was rolling fast enough to be 
airborne until he looked at his instrument panel. 

“When a plane fools you like that on the ground, you can imagine 
what it does to you in the air," Tony Le Vier, another Lockheed 
test pilot, declared. 

Colonel Bruce Holloway, one of the first Army pilots to fly the 
P-8o, said it was more maneuverable than any existing conventional 
plane."“I have tested the P-So in simulated combat against our P-5x, 
P-47 and P-38 and have felt a complete mastery of the situation at 
all times.”” 

The worst accident involving a P-8o to date occurred in December 
1944 over the Mojave Desert and proved that "Shooting Star" is a 
misnomer: the plane leaves absolutely no tell-tale exhaust trail by 
day or by night. Lockheed had boasted that the P-80, ualike the Nazi 
jet fighter, emitted no comet-like streamer. The Army wanted proof. 
Soa piloc was sent up at night in a Shooting Star. The point was 
made—tragically. So clean, so devoid of any exhaust trail or sparks 
was its flight that an Army bomber collided head-on with the jet 
fighter. All occupants of both planes were killed. 

For Johnson, who was nicknamed "Kelly" because he wore green 
ties to school, the P-80'climaxes a carcer that began when, as the 
12-year-old son of Swedish immigrant parents in Ishpeming, Mich., 
he designed his first plane in an aviation scrapbook. He called his 
plane the ‘‘Merlin,”’ after the magician, and forecast it would do 
all the impossible things defined by its name—like fly to the moon 
and travel 300 miles an hour. The years have not dissipated Kelly 
Johnson's imagination, but they have superimposed engincering 
skills upon youthful dreams and the result is the Shooting Star. 

Johnson still does a little bit of dreaming about the P-80. He 
believes that some day he or another engineer will whip compress 
ibility, the phenomenon which prevents planes from exceeding 
the speed of sound, so that some day a man may leave New York 
after breakfast and arrive in Los Angeles in time for dinner the 
night before—or like the whiffle-diffle bird, overtake himself from 
the rear. Of more immediate significance is the fact that the Air 
Forces like Johnson's plane. A great, new training program is cur- 
rently rushing out pilots to fly jet fighters, The P-80 shares the 
nation’s highest materials priority with the B-z9, a hint to the as- 
signment it awaits. Kelly Johnson's Shooting Star may never reach 
the, moon, but it may well help to eclipse the Rising Sun. 


Nazi jet planes like chese HE-162s were being built at the rate of six a day in under- 
ground salt mine whe Americans capeured it in April. By October, production would 
have been soo a month. Said the U.S. Air Intelligence Chief, ““We stopped the Ger= 
‘mans in the nick of time."* Production of the P-Ses, which are not yet battle-tested, 
was considerably behind production of Nazi jets, which were in combat last summer. 
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Kodak 


means more 
than youd 
guess 


OTH OF THE Picrunes reach the printed page 


aphic processes. So— 
left 
n 1924, ar 


shot made on Kodachrome Film 


through a series of 
althoug 


y Jean,” was 


the picture on t 


painted by George Bellows 1 the one on 


amateur”—as you see them here, they are 


raphs.” 
This is true of the illustration, whether: drawn, 
painted, or made with a camera, on every page of 


this magazine. After the artist finishes his work, the 
n take over, and, with the aid 


graphic arts crafts: 


of photography, reproduce the artist's copy on the 
printed page, to inform and entertain the millions. 
Kodak is a great name in the graphic arts ...in 


photoengraving, rpress printing, photolithog- 


avure, In a 


photomechanical 


raphy, phot 


plant, Kodak means the development of improved 
photographic processes and materials—whether the 
plant turns out magazines, books, military maps, 
broadsides, folders, or a newspaper 

Add this to the meaning Kodak has for the man 
.or for the mother 
mailing a new batch of snapshots to her boy overseas 
..or for the bomber crew delivering, on Kodak 
Film, the aerial photographs “spotting the hits” in 
their latest raid on Tokyo! 


a home movie camera 


OCHESTER 4 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 


+ called almost five 
another 6000 an- 
left 


REMEMBER NO. 158—first di 
years ago? Over 6000 n 

ber 192 
to meet 


0 democracy, Today, many mile 
firsts,” A stern example to us at home. 
BUY-AND HOLD-MORE WAR BONDS. 


Serving human progress through photography 


\OTORS CORPORATION, DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN 


Harvest Time 
by 
DORIS LEE 


‘One of a series of typical Ameri- 
ean scenes and customs painted 
by America’s foremost artists. 

. 


Reprints of this oil painting, without 
advertising and suitable for framing, 
will be sent if requested on or before 
November 15, 1945. Write United 
States Brewers Foundation, 21 East 
40th Street, New York 16, N. Y. 


Nercrors sharing the toil and feast of a Kansas harvest .. . family 
fun and frolic at a seaside amusement park . . . lovers dreaming to the 
music of a starlight concert . . . all these are America, the land we love, 
the land that today we still are fighting for. 

In this America of tolerance and good humor, of neighborliness and 
pleasant living, perhaps no beverage more fittingly belongs than whole- 
some beer. And the right to enjoy this beverage of moderation . . . this, 
too, is part of our own American heritage of personal freedom, 


AMERICA’S BEVERAGE OF MODERATION 


Beer belongs...enjoy it itr: 


*Srou™ 


Wodels By 


A PRETTY 17-YEAR-OLD NAMED GAIL SULLIVAN 
MAKES HER FIRST APPEARANCE IN THESE PICTURES 
WHICH SHOW WHAT HER JOB AND HER FUTURE MAY BE 


n needs to show cli 
ents, her future may be. 
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CONTINUED Sp 


5 Sim S z. SI aint an loaded down For riding by herself Gail wears 
‘ ries, anages to look well. <a mode 
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BACK-TO-COLLEGE CLOTHES LIKE THIS OUTFIT WILL BE GAIL'S SPECIALTY FOR A WHILE 


Sophistication comes later as ¢ 
sible future shows Gail mode 


Model's Portfolio conrimueo 


to keep tim GG PYKS TOES 


«+. nourish 


| EVERY INCH 
of him with GAINES 


@ The makings of vigor and bounce—that’s what 


goes into Gaines! The makings of sleck coats— 
bright, alert eyes—the makings of waggy tails.’ 
The makings of muscles, of strong teeth and 
bones. And the makings of appetites too! For in 
Gaines there's MEAT MEAL aplenty 
tables, milk nutrients, 
every t 


nd vege- 


als, minerals, vitamins— 


pe of nourishment dogs are known to need. 


Just mix Garses Meat with water. Or, if your 
dog is used to other foods, and goes for Gaines 
more eagerly when you mix it with soup, milk, or 
gravy—by all means please your dog, As a matter 
of fact, some dogs appreciate variety now and 
then—just as you do yourself. But no matter how 
you mix it, Gaines should be your dog’s basic food, 
to make sure you nourish every inch of hit 


Garses is the dog food that has been the trusted 
stand-by of big kennels and-veterir 
15 years. It’s a Meal dogs love 


ans for over 


nexpensive to 
feed—prepared in less than a minute, Largest- 
selling dog food in the U.S.A. 


Stay 


: EACH POUND OF GAINES 
FOR ALL DOGS ‘2 S fy gives your dog all this nourishment 


GAINES @& Shst 2 


Complete Meal 


=a muchironsinth§ > 


carbohydrat <p> beef liver 


quarts cooked oatmeal VITAMINS: The vitamin A in 5 eggs 


the thiamin (B,) in 1 Tb. whole-wheat 
For sleek appearance and bread; the riboflavin (B,) in 1 qt. milk 
sige _ glossy coat—the quantity the niacin in % Ib. f ered. 
Nourishes Every Inch of Your Dog of fats that would be GJ and all other members of the B-com- 
pe Sepia provided by 1 ounce of plex which normally accompany thia- 

oy ty an Pot nny Sree, And angers for Keel creamery butter tnin, iboflavin, and niacin, 
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War machines 
that save lives 


In no other war, and in no other country, have 
greater precautions been taken by military 
leaders and industry to safeguard the lives of 
fighting men. 

Protection of artificial fog to conceal troop 
movements...Warmth of electric blankets to 
protect wounded airmen...Better chances of 
rescue for men shipwrecked or shot down at 
sea...These are just some of the things that 
U.S. commanders asked for to protect American 
troops. 

On this page are a few of these war machines 
that save lives—in which G-E research and 
engineering played a part. General Electric 
Company, Schenectady, N. Y. 


generation first worked out in the General Electric 
Research Laboratory at Schenectady by Dr. Irving 
Langmuir. These smoke machines have saved many 
American lives at fighting fronts. 


“fog” with them, mobilesmoke-generators that blanket 
whole battle areas in dense white mist. New U. S. 
smoke machine uses a brand-new principle of smoke 


Solar searchlight designed by G. E., in coopera- 
tion with the National Bureau of Standards, gives 
flyers and sailors adrift at sea a way to signal 
rescuers as far away as ten miles. Problem was to 
find a method of aiming mirror so pilot of plane 
would catch the reflection of the sun. 

* 


Hear the G-E radio programs: The G-B All-girl Orchestra, Sun- 

day 10 p. m. E 

through Friday 6:45 p.m, EWT, CBS—The G-E House Party, 
Monday through Friday 4:00 p.m. EWT, CBS. 


FOR VICTORY—BUY AND HOLD WAR BONDS 
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Diagnosing flyers’ troubles. Photos of subjects in 
high-altitude test chamber, taken with G-E x-ray 
equipment, show the formation of tiny gaseous bubbles 
in tissues and joints, a condition described as more 
painful than rheumatism. X-ray studies like this help 
answer what happens in high-altitude flights. 


Blanket saves flyers’ lives.In high-altitude bombers, 
wounded airmen need emergency protection against 
freezing cold. Now General Electric is supplying the 
Army Air Forces with electrically heated ‘‘casualty 
blankets” that automatically maintain a protective 
warmth in temperatures as low as 60 below zero. 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
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IN A DANCE FANTASY, CAREFREE SAILOR KELLY LANDS IN A CARTOON KINGDOM RULED BY A GLOOMY MOUSE WHO DOES NOT LET HIS SUBJECTS SING OR DANCE 


{nchors Aweigh, a buoyant and likable musical 


MOVIE OF THE WEEK: 
Anchors Abwerg 


Gene Kelly dances with animated 
animals in jaunty musical comedy 


‘dy about a girl lors on leave in 
Hollywood, Gene Kelly ¢ 
place, into the courtyard of 3 in 
his finest number of world 


als (above and below). Here 


Is ruled by a frustrated Mouse 
King, who has forbidden his subjects to sing or dance 
because he can do neither himself. When Kell 
to teach him, the Mouse King grabs at the chance, 


offers 


and together he and Kelly dance the castle's roof off 
Suave, accomplished Gene Kelly, by now the peer 
of Fred Astaire as a screen dancer, plays a sailor who 


considers himself the Navy’s most ardent lover and 
likes to be called “Sea Wolf.” He outsh 
of Anchors Aweigh, Frank Sinatra, who, as the 
hy lad who prowls a with the S If, ac 
pretentiously and even dances a little. Sinatra seems 
most at home when he is singing and, happily, An- 


chors Aweigh gives him plenty of good songs to sing. 


MOUSE KING SHEDS HIS GLOOM, CRIES, “LOOK, I'M DANCIN'l” WORRIED BY KELLY'S ANTICS, HE STOPS TO SUPPORT HIM, THEN CONTINUES WITH HIS OWN CAPERS 
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“Anchors Aweigh” conrmueo 


JOIN THE THOUSANDS WHO ARE CHANGING TO THIS NON-RUB FLOOR WAX 


hostel after they have giv 
jences on their first night's lea 


Non-Rub! Protects Floors Longer! 


All kinds of floors—linoleum, wood, rubber and f 
asphalt tile—stay lustrous longer with Tavern 
Wax! Spilled things wipe up in a second. Even 
water spots don’t spoil the finish! 


And this longer-wearing wax is so easy to 
use! Goes on in a jiffy—no rubbing! Dries in 20 
minutes. And actually brightens with use! This 
special development of Socony-Vacuum can 
save you time and trouble. Try it today! 


Typical symbol of hospitality— 
Sir John Falstaff Inn ot Gadshill, England 


TAVERN PASTE WAX, TAVERN LIQUID WAX. 


Both these famous buffing waxes clean as they 
polish—remove ugly marks—bring out the 
beauty of wood floors. They resist water spots— 
protect windowsills, woodwork, furniture, 


TAVERN 


PRODUCTS painted surfaces. Get Tavern Waxes now at your 
favorite store. Use the type you prefer. 


Kelly does a two-step around a wishing well in company of a pensive little Mexican 
girl (played by Sharon McManus). Now a li ), Kelly made the film for 
‘Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer before joining Navy, devised all his dance routines himself. 


Alto: Tavern Paint Cleaner + Tavern Lustre Cloth + Tavern Window Cleaner - Tavern 
Furniture Gloss + Tavern Rug Cleaner + Tavern Leather Preserver - Tavern Electric 
Motor Oil « Tavern Parowax or Paroseal Wax - Tavern Dry Cleaner - Tavern Candles 
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A heart-breaker, if there ever was one! And at her age, 
too! ... There's no getting away from it—pretty babies and 
Carnation Milk just seem to go together. See a healthy, happy 
baby with clear sparkling eyes, roly-poly checks, scurdy- 
straight bones, and sound little teeth peeping deni = 
and don't be suprised to find she's a Carnation baby! 

Why? Well, there's the all-round nutritiousness of Carnation. 
And just think of. the now greatly increased “sunshine” 
vitamin D . . . 400 U.S.P. units per quart when mixed with 
an equal volume of water . . . the adequate daily supply of 
vitamin D for babies, children, and adults! ‘That means the 
right amount for litte folks to help build their bones and teeth. 

No wonder doctors are partial to Carnation for baby-feed- 
ing formulas! They know it’s not only extra nourishing, but 
absolutely safe and remarkably easy to digest. AU! that mill 
should be! 


Mothers are partial to Carnation, tod, And they wouldn't 
dream of depriving older children of the milk that gave them 
so fine a start as babies. 

So they keep on with it, serving it for drinking, and for 
creaming the youngsters’ cereals, and for eating... in milk 
rich dishes and desserts that the whole family votes delicious! 


APPLESAUCE CREAM PIE 
(For Baby—just the applesauce) 


FREE! "YOUR CONTENTED BABY”—a friendly booklet to help make 
baby's life and yours an easy one. Pages of recipes for baby, too. Ad- 
dress Carnation Company, Dept.L-49, Milwaukee 2, Wis., or Toronto,Ont. 


& 
Carnation 


“FROM CONTENTED 


BUY WAR BONDS 
AND KEEP THEM 


TUNE INTHE CARNATION “CONTENTED NOUR,"* MONDAY EVENINGS, WBE ME 


MEAT. World War 


FROZEN “3-WAY BONELESS BEEF” 


IN WORLD WAR | IN WORLD WAR II 


# was shipped in sides ond 


much waste, 
Makes four carloads do the 
work of ten 


STYLE NO. 1 


Style No.1 r Style No. 3 

esting and fry- Chopped beef In 

10 to 14 cuts four 12-pound 

per carton—4 to loaves per carton 
5 pounds each, carton. 


Frozen "three-way boneless beef” retains the natural juices 
and flavor of the meat and is one of the most noteworthy 
war developments of the meat packing industry. 


It is only one of more than 150 meat products—fresh, 
cured and canned—developed by the meat packing in- 
dustry for the U. S. Army Quartermaster Corps. 


Each of them does its part to make eating more inviting 
as well as to supply the complete, highest quality proteins 
of meat on which both civilian and military nutritionists 
place so much emphasis today. 


This Seol means thot oll nutritional 
statements made in this advertisement 
‘are acceplable to the Council or Foods 
‘and Nutrition of the American Medical 
Associotion 


AMERICAN MEAT INSTITUTE 
Headquarters, Chicago Members throughout the U. S. 


Nelson's drive hardly bends right arm, raises both 
his hands higher in the air than most other golfers, 


OS, s 
Nelson's grip is orthodox, interlocking. His 


wrists are thick and muscular from practice. 


BYRON NELSON 


A businesslike Texan with an unorthodox stroke 
* has hecome incomparably the best golfer alive 
by A.B.C. WHIPPLE 


jn July 30 at the Tam O'Shanter Country Club in Chicago, John Byron 

Nelson Jr., a 33-year-old Texan who has been regularly beating all other 
golfers with a stroke that breaks most of the rules in the golf instruction 
books, demonstrated with devastating finality that he is, in the most exact 
sense, an incomparable golfer. At the end of the 72-hole All-American Open 
golf tournament Nelson was 19 strokes under par and 11 strokes ahead of 
his nearest rivals. x 

The vietory brought Nelson a $10,500 check, richest golf pay-off in the 
country, and brought the number of tournaments he has won in the past 
two years to 23, more than anyone else in golf history. Nelson has made 
golf the only sport in the U.S. that is better thai: it was before the war, 
‘The great Bobby Jones, who ought to know, says, “At my best I never 
came close to the golf Nelson shoots.” 
lson does not much care about this stuff. Offhand he would find it 
hard to say exactly how many tournaments he has won this year (13, a 
record). But he car quickly quote how much money he has won—$42,500 
(another record). Nelson regards himself as a successful businessman, 
which he is. This businesslike manner has made sports writers call him a 
“golf robot,” which he is not. Nelson has enjoyed the game ever since he 
was a caddy in Fort Worth 19 years ago, But he never forgets that he is 
playing for money. Even his work day falls into a businesslike pattern, As 
soon as he arrives at the country club for his day’s job he joins his tourna- 
ment colleagues and talks golf scores, tlie wind, the bad trap on No, 12 just. 
as brokers will run over stock and bond quotations when they are togeth 
On the course he plays with the quiet determination of a merchant fleecing 
his brother-in-law. When he has finished his stipulated number of holes he 
does not hang around the locker room to shower and change. He goes home 
to his hotel, Since golf is his business he dresses for it at home like any other 
businessman and spends little of his spare time at his place of work. He 
avoids tournament parties because he does not smoke or drink and always 
gets to bed early. If there is no tournament the next day he goes out to the 
club anyway and practice 


The “hot hand” 


‘The stroke that has been winning money for Nelson for 15 years is not 
like the classic winding backswing and full follow-through which most ex- 
pert golfers use. Nelson brings his club back high and almost straight (see 
below, left) and cuts his follow-through short. ‘This modified swing is ideal 
for iron shots on the fairway, which are Nelson’s specialty. From the tee to 
the green he is the most consistent golfer in the U. S. His putting, howeve 
i and he works stubbornly to improve i 


If he misses an easy putt, 
ven in the middle of a tournament, he invariably sets it up again for prac- 
tice, When he misses a putt, Nelson gives way to his most violent profan- 
ity. “Goodness, gracious, will you look at that,” he mutters darkly, and 
stalks off in his arm-swinging, ground-eating stride. 

But though many golfers can out-putt Nelson, few of them do whe 
counts most. The core of Nelson’s amazing success is that when the going 
is toughest, he can putt flawlessly. Nelson has that rare and wonderful abi 
ity to rise to a difficult situation which sports writers like to call the “will 
to win.” Nelson calls it the “hot hand.” 

Paradoxically Nelson has become the country’s best golfer because he 
wants to quit. As a side line to his professional golf career, he is part-time 
vice president and goodwill salesman for the Haas-Jordan umbrella com- 
pany. But his ideal dream of the future is to be a farmer—a gentleman 
farmer. He and his pretty, dark-haired wife Louise already own a 35-acre 
farm in Denton, Texas, meagerly stocked with cattle and a few sheep, but 
they hope for one big enough to support both of them plus a tenant famil 
who will do the work. Nelson has made the grueling, year-long tour of the 
golf circuits, steeled himself against the pressure of tournament play all 
because he wants to earn enough money for that farm. By now he has 
worked himself into a bad state of nerves which he displays only when he is, 
off the course. But if he begins to feel jumpy during a tournament he starts 
thinking about the great big, beautiful farm and, as he approaches a ditfi- 
cult lie on the green, he can soothe himself into sinking his putt by mur- 
muring softly to himself, “This one is for another Whitefaced Hereford.” 
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Byron Nelson continues 


THESE ARE PHOTOGRAPHIC DIAGRAMS OF 
O'SHANTER 


NELSON'S BEST NINE AT TAM 


FROM MIDDLE 
OF FAIRWAy- 4 6 IRON TO 
WITHIN 7 FT 
‘s \ OF cuP 
4} USED 6 IRON 


Tenth hole at Tam O'Shanter is 475 yards, par five. Nel- 
son drove straight down the fairway, got on green in two. 


rite >, ee 
CANTHGREENGS ti 


N of the eleventh Nelson missed his first putt 
sxt one easily to get his par three for the hole. 


py 


oo 


On the green of thirteenth Nelson was 20 fect away from 
the cup, used two putts but still had a par four for the hole. 


Deadly chip shot near the fifteenth green 
landed his ball only two feet from the cup, 


the ball easily, sank putt for one under par. 


66 


On the green of the tenth hole he tapped his putt with a 
quick stroke and sank it for an eagle three (two under par). 


OD 1Ron~ 
LEFTA'S Fy, Purr 


Twelfth hole is 440 yards, par four. He got near green in 
two, banked shot off hill (abore) to three feet from the cup. 


i tt 


SECOND SHOT USING 2 WoOD~ 
| HiT PIN + BOUNCED SFT FROM HOLE 


14 Gus Par y 


Fourteenth hole is 445 yards, par four. On his second shot 
‘Nelson hit the flag, landed three feet from hole, had a three. 


Following Byron Nelson around the Tam O'Shanter Country Club golf course 
during the All-American Open was LIFE Photographer Frank Scherschel, who 
took these pictures and annotated themas he saw the shots played. The pictures 
follow Nelson on his best nine holes which he played in 30, six strokes under 
par. They particularly show the accuracy of his scoring shot, the approach, 


BALL 


USEO” O™iROW- Into -Wso— 
PTH HOLE~ 135 ¥p PAR 3 


Eleventh hole is 135 yards, par three. He used six iron be- 
cause he was driving into wind, landed ten feet from cup. 


"PED. 5 
{20 Fr suokt OF MaKe 


ans 
vam HOLe TROW'FROM ROUGH - 


‘ 
- & | ACUT SHot To-THE GREEW 
* SSB WHOLE B45 9: Pan 4 

Thirteenth hole is 445 
ed near tree, but he made app: 


. Nelson's drive land- 
through branches. 


« 
«4 FROM MIDDLE OF 
FAIRWAY - A NO 
< wood To ROUGH 
+ NEAR GREEN 


t 
a I5™ HOLE- Sopyo-PaRs 


Fifteenth is 500 yards long, par five, Nelson got to the 
edge of the green in two strokes, missed a gaping sand trap. 
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Sion Prvon svt 
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An amazing recovery from rough to within 
three feet of cup gave him par for hole. 


yards, par three. He 
had trouble, hooked ball to left of the green. 
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THE PLAY |3ROADW/ANY ROARED AT FOR OVER 2 YEARS 
Now... W Great Columbia Picture! 
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C. SIEGEL Direct by RICHARD WALLACE 


Mary had a leaky faucet 

The drip was small and slow 

But on the gas and water 
bills 

The leak was sure to show. 


Yes, a leaky hot water faucet 
will waste up to 30 gallons a 
month and increase your fuel 
bill as much as 16%. Install 
Kirkhill Pignose Washers. 
They outlast ordinary wash- 
ers as much as 5 years, yet cost 
but a few cents more. 


Demand Kirkhill Pignose 
Washers. The name is 
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Byron Nelson conrmucs 


=> 


tO Fr. 
SINKS PUTT FOR BtROIF 3 


hole is 375 yards, par four. Nelson drove 275 yards, used a DD 
(niblick) iron onto the green, sank beautiful 10-foot putt for birdie (one under par). 


sare 


The last hole, 410 yards and par four, has a vicious water hazard. Nelson used a DD 
iron for a high approach shot onto the green and only eight feet away from the cup. 


£FeEN he had chance to get a birdie three, carefully measured the line of the 
10 cup. Huge Nelson gallery was tense with excitement. He was perfectly cool. 


Se ete ps 
Te is 


putt 


aE, THREE = 


BiRDE 


The pay-0ff came when he sank the last putt for his birdie and a score of $0 for the 
nine holes, 6 under par His final score for the tournament was 269 for the 72 holes. 


How to give 


QUICK REST 


to tired eyes 


MAKE THIS SIMPLE TEST TODAY 


eS & 


EYES OVERWORKED? Just put two drops of 
‘Murine in each eye. Right away you feel it 
start to cleanse and soothe your eyes. You get— 


comfort of tired, burning eyes. Safe, gentle 
‘Murine helps thousands—let it help you, too. 


RINE, 
vas EYES 


“I’m just waiting to buy 
some Marlin Blades!’ 


38,18 for 256. Guaranteed by 
o., New Haven, Conn, 


Your WASTE PAPER 
isn’t WASTE PAPER 
Unless YOU Waste It! 


‘THE WAR in the Pacific has in- 
creased the need of waste paper. 


When you save it and turn it in 
on collection day, your waste pa- 
per can be used to make paper 
containers for blood plasma, 
medical dressings, food, ammu- 
nition and thousands of other es- 
sential war items, which must be 
double and triple-wrapped for 
protection against the long sea 
journey, heat, cold, moisture, 
contamination and storage 
hazard. 


Doctor’s Fast 


Relief For Sore, 
Hot, Tired Feet 


on'll marvel how awiftly Dr, Scholl's soothin 
reitthing Boog. Pow lps dette gut ie ae 
Comfort of swelter weary feet, lessens ex 
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KINSEY 


the unhurried 4% 
WHISKEY Eee | 


Blended with “know-how” since 1892 eat 


| 
EDs | 


56.8 Proof + 65% Grain Neutral Spirits 
Kinsey Distilling Corp., Linfield, Pa. 


ELCOME, little bright eyes. Wel- 

) come to a world that needs your 

eagerness, your courage, your 
beaming friendliness. A world that need 
above all, the venturing spirit that brir 
you across that threshold 


For it is in the crossing of new thresholds 
that lie the opportunities of tomorrow. 


for new 
jobs. Opportunities for 


Opportuniti 


generous rewards for 
those willing to earn 
them 


Opportunities for even higher 


standards of living than in the past. 


We aed oarpearcimcas parerre 
ence for examples to justify this idea. 


Years ago the Diesel engine gave promise 
of new, economical motive power. General 
Motors spent years in research to improve 
it and today the highly developed GM 
Diesel not only gives the railroads a 
compact power unit of greatly increased 
efficiency, but is doing a great job on all 
war fronts powering ships, bulldozers, 
trucks, landing craft 
and so on. And thou- 
sands of men have 
good-paying jobs 
because of General 
Motors work on the 
Diesel engine. 


Ta the days of peace to come, you can 
count on such examples to be multiplied 
many times over in industry. American 


enterprise will be free again to unleash its 
energy and resources on new peacetime 
achievements. 


General Motors expects to make its con- 
tribution to those fruitful years, in even 
greater measure, with “more and better 


things for more people. 


Genera Motors 


“VICTORY IS OUR BUSINESS” 
CHEVROLET + PONTIAC + OLDSMOBILE 


BUICK + CADILLAC + BODY BY FISHER 
FAIGIDAIRE « GM TRUCK AND COACH 
GM DIESEL 


Every Sunday Afternoon 
GENERAL MOTORS SYMPHONY OF THE AIR 
‘NBC Network 


NEAR PIERRE, S. DAK, THE MISSOURI RIVER CARVES A NEW BEND AT THE PROPOSED SITE OF ONE OF THE DAMS WHICH WILL SOME DAY KEEP IT ON ITS COURSE 


VA stands for Missouri Valley Authority. Like the 
Authority, MVA is a gigantic plan for expanding the ec¢ 
en river basin by cont slg the w 
MVA is still a plan and not a suce 
MVA were introduced in Cong 
Missouri and Senator James E. Murray of Montana. Both bil 
ly through committees, will probably not come to a vote this 
‘The basic reason for MVA is the fact that the willful Missouri carri 
much water between March and June and not enough between July and De- 
cember, Almost everyone in the valley agrees that something must be done 
to control this cycle. Nevertheless there have been bitter disputes about 
how to do it. Upriver people would like to dam the river on its tributari 
for irrigation and power. Downriver people, who want dams on the Mis 
souri itself to stop flood cally that tributary dams will hold 
back water needed to keep the river deep enough for navigation. 
In 1943 the worst flood in 60 years forced action on one of the valley 
ed with the Army engineers on 
ing the Ledo Road through Burma, began a cam- 
paign to build big dams on the Missouri to hold back floods. The upriver 
tes had no strong objection to Pick’s plan until they found the engineers 


Sheet se 
omy of an 


MISSOURI VALLEY ARGUES 
QUESTION OF WHAT TO DO 
WITH ITS WILLFUL RIVER 


jon. When 


wanted to dee 


the upriver people pro- 


that there w : water in the valley for both irrigation and 
their plan, framed by the U.S, Bureau of Reclam: 
tion’s W. G. Sloan, also, went to C The lines of deadlock formed. 

At this stage of the controver: St. Louis Post-Dispatch, which had 
been supporting the Pick plan, published astatesmanlike editorial called “One 
River—One Problem.” The Missouri Valley, said the Post- 
an MVA, patterned after the highly successful TVA. Thi: 
dispute. Many of the valley's ni 
states’ rights. Businessmen felt MV 
the Pick and Sloan plans, faced with the prospect of a competing plan f 
valley, compromised and combined their proj oan plan 
was then passed by Congress but with the vote of final appropriations post- 
poned until after the war. 

IfMVA is pa ‘ongress, it will supers as the Pick and Sloan plans. 
Tt will build abi ame number of dams ) but will go much 

i conomie life of the valley afterward. But wheth 
Joan plan or MVA is adopted, the result will be the biggest thing 
. bought it from the French in 1 


channel. Late 


er the Pick-S 
to happen to the valley 
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silt-filled ri 


AT OMAHA, more than 400 miles w ‘ i 
er from Kansas Cit extend the e 


tive, A six-foot channel has been dred 


engined river boat ar 


on skyline, river traffic is heavier than at On 


AT KANSAS CITY, which app 
but still light. In foreground two low-slung tank by 


sand an Army engineer 


nt is busy with traffie. St. 1 lly on the ppi 17m 


AT ST. LOUIS the river fr 


Missouri, but it is considered the port at the river's mouth, St the Missis- could steam from 
FB WE The overload on the U.S. tr m during 
ia can still be an im) 1 tr Rail 


ra New 0: 
which has water competition, 
0. To ship the same 100 pounds from Den- 
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r halted their work 


In the middle 1800s boat 
00 miles above Omaha 


the Wet 
ly shippe 
e Arn 
to six feet for powerful diesel- 
Now they plan to dig a nir 
channel so that deep-draft barges can enter the riv- 
er from the Mississippi without lightening cargoes. 


STRAIGHTENING THE RIVER, 2 pile driver mounted on a powered barge sets 


out a dike which will cut off a bend. After the piles are sunk, they are cabled together. 


THE CHANNEL 
DIKES HOLD IT 
IN ITS COURSE 


‘The Missouri is a wayward river which seldom stays 


within its banks. For most of 
back and forth, scouring out new bends and cut- 
ting across old ones. Often it dumps its load of rich 
alluvial soil in odd places, blocking the channel 
with submerged sand bars. Sometimes it even trans- 
fers towns and farms from one state to another by 
cutting behind them. 

The engineers are fighting a campaign to keep 


or willow mats and 
building dikes out into the stream from the other 
bank (abore). The river then deposits silt around 
the piles of the dike, gradually walling itself into its 
new course. Confined in this narrow space, it digs 
a deeper channel. When the uncontrolled floods 
of the river are dammed and the channel straight- 
ened, the river will stay chastely where it belongs. 
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SHOSHONE DAM, near Cody, Wyo. 1905, finished in 1910, In ad. 
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asin, have 
at rainfall there 
which is ni 


r been able to 
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ure 
suntiful, in 


U.S. governmen 
dry they become dust bowls. The answer: irrigatic 

‘The dams planned by the U.S. Bureau of Recla- 

will not only irri- 

gate the plains but will also open up land which has 

never grown crops at all. Since the 1860s irrigation 


in case imports of high-grade chromite were cut o 


wae tb 


CHROMITE PROCESSING MILL at the Mouat mine in Montana was built by the (right) is now empty bu 
9 


I pe 


The mill might make processing 

land, sine 

than it 

great farm 

and cotton, and that irrigation develops crops like 
ts, fruits, ve and dairy produc 

onists, enc 


. Irriga 
urages individual 
orporate farming. 
economy of small farms is assured under the 
reau of Reclamation plan, because the purchase of 


it could be qu 


ly reopened. Cheap 
f low-grade U 


chromite more econo 


irrigated farms will be limited to 160 acres by law. 
The dams on the upper Missouri and its tribu- 
taries will also provide electric power with which to 
ife of the plains and the eastern slope 
The farms will be electrified and 
new industry encouraged. Cheap power will als 
make possible the economi 
ores (abore), which will make the U.S. 
on foreign countries for certain essential minerals. 
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MVA coe 


out over John Smith's 20-acre truck farm, which is almost completely covered by the flood, 


OVERFLOWING THEIR BANKS after a rainstorm in May, the Missouri and its CREEPING BROWN WATER inundates a wheat field. Much of the wheat on the flooded 
tributary, the Grand (foreground), flooded the fertile farmland below Kansas City farms can eventually be harvested if the water remains cool enough not to “scald” the plant 


INSPECTING HIS LAND, covered hy part of a 9,000-acre mer Hobert BREAK IN THE LEVEE, patched 1 


Homan stands on the porch of a farmhouse abandoned becau 
ow, the river swells out of its chan- part of the flood waters in its reservoir, they might 


THE FLOODS 
vid pring the lower valley with coffee-colored easily cost twice as much. With a coordinated plan 
RAGING WATERS =)" 


, plans for controlling the waters of they cost the people of the valley some $50,000,000, 


puri have-a terrible urgency. Fed by rain __ If it were not for the Fort Peck Dam, which stores 


al the river, facto- for the valley ceo plining the Missouri's violence, 
automobiles are stopp these annual disasters would not happen at all. 
and crops are washed out. When the water rece When such a plan becomes a reality the wa 


verything is covered with fine mud. Sometimes the __ stored to protect the lower valley from floods will 


RUIN THE LAND we eine tine sean bes 
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create huge new useful areas in rest of the basin. 


OF A MISSOURI FARMHOUS: 
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~ AMBASSADOR KIRK 


As envoy to Italy, a U.S. diplomat of wide and remarkable experiences 
of competence for his colleagues in postwar Europe 
by NOEL F. BUSCH ; 


sets a high standard 


AT ROYAL RECEPTION IN ROME KIRK BREAKS RULE OF NEVER STANDING STILL AT GATHERINGS 


is probably the outstanding career diplomat now functioning for the 

U.S. State Department, arrived in Rome shortly after the Allied armies. 
The house in Rome where Kirk and his mother had lived for a decade before 
the war proved to be in fairly good condition and he moved into it immedi- 
ately. However, this house is outside the city limits and, to save time and 
transport, Kirk asked one of his aides to find him a flat within walking dis- 
tance of his office. The secretary, familiar with his chief's tastes in housing, 
took a long lease on the Barberini palace, which the Ambassador himself re- 
decorated and which has been his official residence ever since. 

Roman palaces are not necessarily quite so grand as they sound. Indeed, 
many such edifices are dark, damp, drafty monstrosities, which, wreathed in 
indoor fogs and mists so dense as to conceal their lofty painted ceilings, seem 
designed for the cultivation of mushrooms rather than for human habitation 
The Barberini palace, being sunny and well-drained, is an exception to this 
rule but even Kirk, who is accustomed to spacious quarters, found that it 
presented problems. He solved them in characteristic style. The biggest dilem- 
ma presented by the palace was an enclosure about the size and shape of a 
lawn-tennis court. “I didn’t quite know what to do with this place,” Kirk 
says'as he guides visitors across this indoor prairie, now dotted by clumps of 
Renaissance tables and settees covered in ivory silk, “’so-I just turned it into a 
sort of cozy sitting room." 

Kirk's competence in redecorating a medieval palace is partly the result of 
long practice in many other parts of the globe. In the course of his diplomatic 
career, which totaled 3o years last March, the Ambassador has lived, among 
other places, at Berlin, The Hague, Tokyo, Peiping, Mexico City, Washing- 
ton, Moscow and Cairo. In each of these capitals he has maintained establish 


| Neer Comstock Kirk, who, as United States Ambassador to Italy, 


ments which, while not always up to the scale of the Barberini palace, none- 
theless suggest that the Ambassador is fond of houses, and especially bi 
Equipped wich ample private funds and the courage of his complexe 
sees no reason why he should not capitalize the chance his profession gives 
him to indulge this-fondness, all the more since such indulgence usually 
works out to the benefit of the State Department in one way or another. 

An instance of the way in which Kirk's passion for private housing works 
out to public advantage occurred two years ago in Cairo, where he spent the 
three years preceding his arrival in Rome. In Cairo, Kirk maintained three 
houses—one for official lunches, in town; one for dinner and sleeping, near 
the Pyramids, and one on a houseboat on the Nile River. Thus, when Frank- 
lin Roosevelt and Winston Churchill turned up for one of their chats, the 
Ambassador was able to offer his boss the Pyramids house to hold it in. The 
offer was accepted and there was apparently only one flaw in the scheme. This 
was that a million or so citizens of Cairo inevitably came to know about it. 
Since the Germans still had bombers based on Crete, and since the Pyramids, 
within a stone's throw not only of Kirk's residence but also of Mena House 
where all the minor delegates stayed, amount to the most efficient air land- 
mark in the world, there seemed reason to fear that the international conver- 
sations might be subject to rude interruption. 

Kirk conscientiously called this possibility to the attention of the mili- 
tary authorities entrusted with guarding the security of the party. They 
called back a day or so later to say that the matter had been taken care of 
and that, as host, he could now put his mind at rest. ‘How on earth did 
you do it?" Kirk inquired, much impressed. “‘Oh, we just built a set of cam- 
ouflage Pyramids farther down the river," was the reply. ‘And’ pulled 
down the old ones, of course?" asked Kirk. 
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AMBASSADOR KIRK conrinueo 


Ample evidence to support the theory that 
Kirk is currently the top U.S. career diplomat is 
supplied by the list of hot spots in which he has 
recently been posted, Both in the number of such 
spots and their degree of heat, Kirk's record is in 
a class by itself. Kirk arrived in Cairo shortly be- 
fore the battle of El Alamein in 1942, andstayedon 
through the difficult period when Anglo-Ameri- 
can forces were being amassed there via the Cape 
of Good Hope. Along with his crack military 
attaché, General Bonner Felfers (currently on 
General MacArthur's staff in the Philippines), 
General Lewis Brereton and Air 
Marshal Sir Arthur Tedder, Kirke 
was instrumental in devising and 
effecting the policy of concentrat- 
ing Allied airpower against Rom- 
mel's communications instead of 
against his ground forces, which 
eventually led to the victory of 
North Africa. 


Kirk was “Insult No. 1” 


Kirk's Cairo period supplied an 
interesting contrast to the one that 
preceded it, in Berlin, where he 
arrived as Counselor of Embassy 
in May 1939. Kirk himself de- 
scribes his status in Berlin as" In- 
sult No. 1." Though he had the re~ 
sponsibility for handling U.S, in- 
terests and running the embassy, 
his comparatively humble status 
as counselor deprived him of en- 
tree to Hitler or even Ribbentrop. 
At the same time, while officially 
unaware of his presence, the Ger- 
mans were unofficially so much 
aware of it that even his most 
casual conversations were record- 
ed by means of a device attached 
to his office telephone. Kirk turned 
this arrangement to his own profit 
with typical savoir-faire. When he 
wanted something to reach the 
cars of the government, he staged 
4 conversation near the telephone, 
whereby it could get on the record. 
If he had something to say in pri- 
vate, he went into a corner of the 
room which his own sound engi- 
neers had pronounced safe for 
whispers. 

Kirk’s sojourn in Moscow, be- 
fore his visic to Berlin, preceded 
the presence cra of Russo-American cordiality. 
Here, also functioning as Insule No. 1 in the in- 
terim between Ambassadors Davies and Stein- 
harde, he was allowed to sce practically no one 
at all and even experienced occasional difficulties 
in getting old friends in the diplomatic corps 
to dine with him. Despite these difficulties, how- 
ever, Kirk discerned an upsurge of interest in 
formality and punctilious adherence to diplo- 
matic convention, He interpreted this ripple 
on the dark pool of Kremlin foreign policy as 
an encouraging sign of Soviet desire to be ac- 
cepted by the better elements in world society 
and passed it along to Washington as such, along 
with one of the first accurate appraisals of Rus- 
sia’s military and industrial potentialities. When 
Kirk left Moscow, a top-rank comrade in the 
foreign office sadly remarked, ““We hate to lose 
Mr. Kirk because he is always so correct.”” On 
the ground that no one really understands pro- 
tocol as thoroughly as someone who has had 
to learn ie all fresh, from the ground up, Kirk 
recognizes the Russians as the world’s top au- 
thorities on at least this subject and considers 
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this remark the most flattering tribute he has yet 
received to his own proficiency. 

‘As a sequel to Moscow, Berlin and Cairo, 
Kirk's present post is climactic not only in its 
importance but also in the complexities it pre~ 
sents. In addition to being Ambassador to Italy, 
irk is political adviser to the Allied Commis- 
sion, which collaborates with the Parri cabinet 
as the governing body of the country, and the 
U.S. member of the Allied Advisory Council for 
Italy, which also includes representatives from 
Russia, Britain, France, Yugoslavia and Greece 


CEILING FRESCOES of “cozy sitting room” in Barberini palace were painted by Pietro da 
Cortona, who spent seven years of his career on job. Indoor mists sometimes obscure details. 


and is supposed to integrate and coordinate 
Allied policy in Italy generally. The U. S. is mili- 
tarily, and hence politically, the strongest power 
in Italy. All this makes Kirk, as its top repre- 
sentative, the most influential single individual 
in the country. Kirk's handling of his present 
job as well as his previous ones makes him a 
satisfactory pattern of the rare kind of Europe- 
wise diplomat of whom the U.S., now that it is 
committed to unprecedented participation in 
European affairs, will need all it can find in the 
postwar years. 

At the age of 56 Kirk is a lean, spruce, elegant 
bachelor who looks and acts so much like the 
ideal diplomat he is that any competent Holly- 
wood director would reject him instantly for 
such a role as being too perfect to be plausible. 
Kirk’s conversation is as witty as it is discreet. 
His manners are so good that they would be in- 
excusable if they did not betray genuine friendli- 
ness. His all-round acceptance of and suitability 
for the social, intellectual and moral demands 
exerted by his position seem to constitute a prov- 
idential miracle of mutual adjustment. This 


miracle is the more astounding in view of Kirk's 
beginnings. As a small boy the future ambassa- 
dor was fat, unhappy and a distinct social liabil- 
ity to the small town of Hartland, Wis. where 
he and his family lived. 

‘Ac the age of 9 young Kirk was given tolonely 
pursuits, like drawing. Thinking that he was 
destined to be a painter, his mother sent him to 
the Chicago Art Insticute. Here he was supposed 
to draw pictures of fruit, blocks and saucers. 
Kirk mastered them quickly and, being cager for 
companionship, took to wandering into the life 
class where older pupils urged him 
to criticize their work. When the 
presence of the small boy came to 
the attention of the life-class 
teacher, he paid a call upon Kirk's 
parents. There followed a scrious 
conversation between the artist 
and his father in the family draw- 
ing room. 

“What do you do at this are 
placc?"’ asked Kirk senior. 

“Tdraw,” said Kirk, 

“What do you draw?” 

“Cubes, mostly.” 

"What is this I héar about you 
and the nudes?” 

“What are nudes?” asked little 
Kirk, who had never heard the 
word. 

"Your teacher tells me you have 
been going to the life class and 
painting naked women.” 

“Oh, you mean those! Yes, 
naturally,” replied the artist. 
Kirk's father and mother decided 
that their son's advent into la vie 
de bobime was premature and he 
was sent to a soap factory. 

Kirk's debut in business was not 
dictated by necessity. In fact, the 
soap factory in question was one 
which had been started by his 
grandfather, a native of Utica, 
N.Y. where, by offering to wash 
housewives’ dishes as a demon- 
stration, he had built up demand 
for a special brand of emollient 
which he used to brew himself in 
a kettle in the back yard. This 
Kirk emigrated to Chicago about 
the time of the fire. In Chicago the 
dish-washing demonstrations 
were replaced by an advertising 
campaign featuring the picture of 
a frowzy tramp with the legend, “'I tried Kirk's 
soap 25 years ago and have never used any other 
since." Abetted thereby, the Kirk soap business 
prospered so well that, by the time Alexander 
Comstock Kirk appeared on the scene, it had a 
national market for its two famous brands: 
American Family, for the laundry, and Juvenile 
for the bath. 

Kirk's job in the family factory was condi- 
tioned on the premise that he would remain 
incognito, He was, however, given the some- 
what plenipotentiary title of Order Boy in the 
Toilet Department. As order boy, the future Am- 
bassador to Rome did well for some months but 
at last his identicy leaked out. This ended Kirk's 
business career and he went back to books and 
world traveling, which had been his major in- 
terests before he took up art. 

Kirk's reading was superintended by an ex- 
pert English cucor named Hughell Fosbroke who 
later became dean of the General Theological 
Seminary in New York, then a student at Nash- 
otah Theological Seminary in Wisconsin. Dr. 
Fosbroke studied in the winter and tutored little 
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“Let the Telephone Test Your Eyes” 


0 YOU sometimes wish your arms were 
longer so that you could read the fine 
print of a telephone book or a time-table? Does 
your nose get in the way of your hand when 
you dial? Do you have trouble reading your 
penciled memoranda and shopping lists? 


The telephone often serves a useful purpose 
for which it was not designed. It tests eyesight. 
Telephones and their accessories are made for 
people with normal eyesight or for eyesight 
made normal by proper care and correction. If 
you can’t read the fine print of the telephone 
directory, don’t blame the print, Blame your 
eyes. If you can’t see the dial letters and num- 


bers, don’t blame the telephone. Blame your eyes. 


It is amazing how well we manage to fumble 
along under ordinary conditions with poor eye- 
sight, We grow so accustomed to seeing poorly 
that we think we see well. Then when we try to 
read or distinguish something a little bit difficult 
and fail, we blame everything but our eyes. 


Take these difficulties as warnings. Have 
your eyes examined promptly. Get the best that 
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or Optometrist, the technical training of the 
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sign of difficulty, get professional help for “the 
only pair of eyes you will ever have”. The com- 
fort, efficiency, and downright pleasure of good 
eyesight are priceless, 
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Kirk and his sister in the summer, thus making it possible for both 
children to roam about the world with their mother, who liked to 
spend several months of every year in Europe. Deprived of the ad- 
vantages of ordinary schooling, Kirk never learned the basic lesson 
which most school boys absorb with their ABCs, that knowledge is 
to be resisted at all costs. Consequently, by the time he was 14 he was 
ready to enter college. 

Few colleges scemed interested in admitting such a prodigy, so 
Kirk was obliged to go to school for a few months to kill time. He 
finally squeezed into the University of Chicago and, after a year there, 
he transferred to Yale. At Yale the social ostracism to which he was 
accustomed was intensified by the face that he knew none of his 
classmates and also by his unashamed proficiency in all his studies 
especially physics, which interested him because the physics profes- 
sot was fat and shy like himself. Kirk's main contact with his class- 
mates occurred when some of them dropped in to get him to do their 
physics for them. One evening some acquaintances who had called 
for this purpose got up to go before he had had time to supply the 
answers. Inured to ordinary snubs, Kirk was surprised by this one 
and asked the cause of their hurry. His callers explained to him that 
they had to be at home to receive upperclassmen who might invite 
them to join a fraternity. Kirk's remoteness from campus social life 
was such that he had never even heard about fraternities before. Lest 
any upperclassmen suspect him of subscribing to such an abasement 
to the herd instinct, he left his room immediately and spent the eve- 
ning at the theater. 


Kirk is a fugitive from law 


After Yale, Kirk studied for two years at the School of Political 
Sciences in Paris. He then went through the Harvard Law School, 
got admitted to the Illinois state bir and faced at last the vexing 
question of a career. Kirk hated the law. To his vast relief, Mrs. 
Kirk said that she had only wanted him to become a lawyer in re- 
sponse to wishes expressed by her husband who had died some years 
before. She felt that he had now fulfilled this condition and was re- 
leased from further efforts in the field. Kirk then announced that he 
had been invited to rejoin the family business, this time as an execu- 
tive member of the board, at a salary of $10,000 a year. Mrs. Kirk 
pointed out that, for inveterate travelers like themselves, Chicago, 
even with $10,000 a year, represented abject poverty and said that 
they must think of something else. Like most travelers, both Kirks 
hated customs inspections. Diplomats travel all the time and are im- 
mune from customs. Kirk joined the State Department in the spring 
of r9x5 and has been one of its ornaments ever since. 

To call Kirk an ornament of the State Department is an almost 
libelous understatement. In the first place, if diplomats were judged 
solely by their decorative value, Kirk would outshine his confreres 
as the Ko-i-nor diamond outshines an instalment-plan engagement 
ring. In the second place, Kirk's decorative value is the least of his 
distinctions. 

Kirk's crue value resides in the fact that he is an American who, 
far from being an innocent abroad, knows Europe infinitely better 
than most Europeans. This makes him almost unique in the current 
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roster of U.S. foreign representatives in the diplomatic, charitable or 
didactic spheres. Consequently, Kirk's career should be studied in 
detail, like the Education of Henry Adams, which his own autobiog- 
raphy should excel in all respects if some persuasive publisher can in- 
duce him to write it 

Kirk's career in foreign service started in Berlin where he stayed 
till the U.S. got into World War I, when he was sent to Holland. 
From Holland, where he saw the Kaiser arrive after the Armistice, 
he went to the peace conference, a spectacle as distressing to him as 
it was to most other intelligent participants. From Paris the Kirks, 
mother and son, went to Tokyo where Kirk collected Japanese 
screens, which he liked, and a fund of information about their mak- 
ers, whom he found less interesting. By this time Kirk's sister, who 
had projected her own well-developed childhood proclivity for 
travel by marrying a diplomat, was stationed with her husband in 
China. Kirk got himself transferred there and watched the crystalliza- 
tion of this nation from the vantage point of a palace in Peiping. The 
Kirks returned to the U.S. via the Middle East, stopping off for a 
winter in Egypt where they occupied Robert Hichens' celebrated 
villa and assisted at the cer s incident to the disinterment of 
Tutenkhamon. Now of first-secretary status, Kirk was assigned to 
Mexico where, by taking a house in Cuernavaca, he and his mother 
helped start the tourist boom which has since transformed this 
sleepy hamlet into a sort of last resort for displaced denizens of the 
Riviera. After Mexico, Kirk spent a year recharging his batteries in 
Washington and was then sent to Rome. He and Mrs. Kirk stayed 
there for ten years, the longest time they had ever spent in one place, 
thus enabling the Ambassador, already a world-wise and adroit spe 
cialist in diplomacy generally, to become the Rome-wise specialist in 
Italy and Italian problems which made his selection for his present 
post almost inevitable. 


noni 


Protocol is a diplomatic specialty 


Diplomacy is a subject about which the U. S. public remains sadly 
uninformed but one on which, in view of present U. S. plans, it will 
presently have to do some homework. Lesson No. 1 in this home- 
work should probably concern what diplomats call “protocol.” Pro- 
tocol, which has to do with matters like who sits where at dinner 
and what you call a regent when addressing him, strikes most lay 
‘Americans as a contradiction of common sense and a great waste of 
time. In fact, deplorably or otherwise, protocol is extremely impor- 
tant, being the longest step toward genuine international peace 
which mankind has been able to achicve thus far and the sole endur- 
ing consequence of the Congress of Vienna, a gathering which was 
just as highly regarded in its day as the recent jamboree at San Fran- 
cisco. Before the Congress, diplomats waiting to sce such dignitaries 
as the king of Spain not only refused to form a queue for the valuable 
privilege of getting in first but often took to whacking, slicing, 
scratching or biting one another, a process which sometimes led to 
national hostilitics. At the Congress specific rules of precedent were 
established to prevent such outbreaks. Since then the diplomats of 
the world, at least, have been at peace; and it seems clear that if pro- 
tocol, which is just codified politeness, were universal, the nations 
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which they represent might possibly catch up with them in this 
respect. 

In modern times the dual function of an ambassador is to transmit 
directives from and reports to the country which he represents. He 
must thus combine reportorial curiosity with executive discretion, 
rigid determination with tactful geniality, and wisdom with sophis- 
tication. At the same time, while putting up enough front co impress 
the natives, he must never put up so much as to deceive himself; for 
U.S. foreign policy, or the lack of it, is not his responsibility but 
that of the State Department, based, presumably, on reports from all 
its agents in the field, Kirk satisfies most of these technical require- 
ments as completely as he fulfills the visual conception of an ambas- 
sador. His forte, however, lies in his capacity as a reporter. Ardu- 
ously compressed into such odd forms as “‘aide memoirs," ot “notes 
verbals’’ which are State Department slang for memos, dispatches, 
communiqués or leads, State Department reports differ from news- 
paper reports in that they are the basis for policy decisions and 
hence, especially if they are wrong, may have lasting consequences. 
It is largely the correctness, completeness and clarity of Kirk's re- 
ports, checked out against events over a long period, that led to his 
previous promotions and make him invaluable now. 

‘As Ambassador, Kirk nowadays writes few reports himself but he 
has to edit and approve several hundred which the Embassy gets out 
every week. Along with minor preoccupations like keeping an eye 
on the local doings of AMG, OWI, PWB, UNRRA and other semi- 
autonomous agencies, discharging his obligations co the Allied 
Commission and the Allied Council, stecring clear of epuration 
trials, integrating his activities with those of Myron Taylor at the 
Vatican and explaining U. S. foreign policy to interested but puzzled 
natives, these keep his days reasonably full. The Ambassador at- 
tributes his excellent health to the face that he has never worn him- 
self down by any form of exercise more violent than scratching, 
which he only docs when suffering from insomnia at 6 a.m., thus 
leaving his whole day and many of his evenings free for more pro- 
fessional exertions. 


Kirk helps Italians help themselves 


In trying to restore political’ circulation to a nation mummified 
by two decades of Fascism, Kirk believes the main necessity is to in- 
duce the Italians to do as much as possible for themselves. In line 
with this, he insists that a sharp line be drawn between areas of 
U.S. and Italian responsibility. An example of this came up recently 
with the publication by OWI of a LIFElike news-picture magazine 
in Italian called Nuovo Mondo, On the question of whether Italian co- 
operation would be rewarded by crediting the enterprise to local 
sources, Kirk was adamant. He urged that, since the paper was, in 
fact, U.S. propaganda, it should be billed as such and saw to it that 
his view prevailed. 

Among the other aspects of diplomacy which the U.S. public will 
presently find it advisable to study is the matter of entertaining. 
Ambassadorial hospitality falls into two general types; grand and 
constant. Kirk belongs to the school of constant entertainers. Even 
before the war, while capable of inviting 250 guests to tea and then 
forgetting all about chem, the Ambassador preferred small groups of 
less than two dozen. Nowadays, of course, Kirk's facilities for and in- 
terest in ambassadorial entertaining are at a wartime minimum but he 
still manages to keep in touch with as many people as possible by giv- 
ing them meals in his palace. He rately sits down to a lunch or dinner 
of less than six or eight and sometimes manages lunch for many more. 
One fixture of the Kirk social week last winter was a Friday lunch 
for a score or so of enlisted men on leave in the Rome area. These 
were recruited from the Red Cross Club on condition that the guests 
remain unaware of their host's identity, in order to avoid formality. 
‘When a Negro corporal signed up for the luncheon Red Cross officials 
became alarmed lest some race-conscious Southerner turn up at the 
same party. Kirk put the corporal on his right and told him about 
postwar economy and Italian culture. The lunch, like most Kirk 
lunches, was enjoyable. 

In common with many good hosts, Kirk prefers entertaining to 
being entertained. While he gocs to the requisite number of parties, 
he rarely stays Jong and has perfected a system for getting away fast 
without impoliteness. The Kirk get-away system consists mainly of 
never sitting down and never standing still. The Ambassador points 
out that as long as he keeps on the move it is impossible for anyone 
to start a conversation which it would then be rude for him to inter 
rupt. The spectacle of Kirk prowling through a room full of station 
ary or even sedentary diplomatic society sometimes gives strangers 
the impression that he may be a private detective stalking his quarry, 
or maybe even the quarry itself. This impression is sometimes height- 
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ened by variations which Kirk introduces into his system when hard 
pressed. 

Just as a champion golfer studies a course before playing over it in 
a tournament, Kirk studies ambassadorial residences other than his 
owa from the point of view of getting out of them as rapidly as pos- 
sible and has perfected tricks co help him past unusual hazards, At 
one embassy in Rome, the best escape-door was guarded by a bunker 
in the shape of a grand piano, turning the whole room into a sort of 
dog-leg. The grand piano stumped the Ambassador totally until at 
last he hit on the daring scheme of simply playing under it, instead 
of trying to go around. In a case of this sort, Kirk recommends slow 
motion, which, he says, often prevents witnesses from even noticing 
a maneuver which, if executed fast, might horrify them. The Am- 
bassador insists not only that he always left the room in question by 
ducking gradually under the piano but also that no one ever saw him 
doing it. 

However eccentric it may appear, or not appear, Kirk’s system 
enables him to shake the right hands and get back to his job with 
minimum of lost time and motion. Kirk's prewar record for a rea 
hard course is six minutes, made at a reception at the Soviet Embass: 
Nowadays, conditions are casier and he recently got around the 
Turkish one in four. 


ly 


He insists upon gray flowers 


So far from importing whole alien horticultures for his own parties, 
like some ambassadors, Kirk actively dislikes cut flowers of almost 
every sort and will rarely tolerate their presence in any of his houses. 
One reason why Kirk dislikes live flowers is that they are not gray, 
which is his favorite color. He docs not mind artificial ones, wherein 
this defect can be remedied, and even collects them. So far as artificial 
flowers are concerned, Kirk could be said to havea gray thumb, just as 
some ordinary gardeners have green thumbs. Not long ago, when 
being photographed for LIFE, Kirk appeared mildly bored by the 
proceedings until he happened to observe a pile of burned-out flash 
bulbs on the carpet. To unimaginative artificial-flower gardeners, 
burned-out flash bulbs mighe scem to be the most uscless things on 
earth, just as they would seem to a real-flower gardener or almost 
any other kind of person. Kirk, of course, perceived their possibili- 
ties instantly. He considered the burned-out flash bulbs to be “ghost 
flowers’ and had them collected in a bowl to be made into the 
Kirkian equivalent of a dried-rose-leaf potpourri. 

Kirk's enthusiasm for gray is not limited to artificial flowers. It 
extends also to many other things including, naturally, habiliments. 
Kirk's wardrobe would rank as one of the world's most remarkable 
for its size alone but what really distinguishes it is the fact that 
everything in it lics somewhere along the narrow gamut between 
black and white. Not only are Kirk's suits gray but they have gray 
cloth buttons on them. His ties, shirts, socks and shocs are often 
gray in addition. 

Kirk's clothes, like his flowers and his parties, do not take up 
much of his attention. This is largely due to the presence in his 
houschold of a man named Mario. Mario is often supposed by the 
Ambassador's casual acquaintances to be an acquisition of his early 
Roman period. In fact, his father ran a grocery in Harrisburg, Pa. and 
he dates back to the Mexican cra of Kirk's travels. When Kirk and 
his mother first moved to Cuernavaca they found the servants there 
to be aboriginal in their habits, so when Mario turned up and a 
sumed control of the household, they were glad to have him. Pr 
ently it occurred to the Ambassador thar, if Mario were to have such 
large responsibilities, it might be wise to check up on his character. 
Kirk and his mother discussed the matter and came to the conclusion 
that the best thing might be just to ask Mario himself. 

“Mario, are you honest?” Kirk asked his major-domo. 

“Is anything missing?” Mario countered. 

“No,” said Kirk, “we were just wondering. . . . 

“If something is missing, everything will be missing,"” Mario 
said. This cryptic answer satisfied Kirk and his relations with Mario 
have been conducted in accordance ever since. 

The worldwide collection of houses which Kirk has acquired con- 
tains collections of all kinds of other things, including paintings, 
jewels, old furniture, boxes and pipes, of which he currently has 
about four hundred. Whether Mario treats these objects as if they 
were his own or whether he really thinks they are his own is an 
academic question since he has charge of them in any case, During 
Kirk's absence from Rome between 1930 and 1944, Mario stayed on 
as caretaker in Kirk’s house. On Kirk's return, however, almost 
everything was indeed missing. Kirk expected his effects would re- 
appear eventually and they did so, soon after the Allies retook Luc- 
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It took 2800 original drawings to design the 
first Mustang. Add to this, months of wind- 
tunnel research, detail engineering, testing, 
tooling, assembly line set-ups and personnel 
training and you'll see why it takes more than 
a year to get a new airplane into quantity 
production. Yet a war can begin in a matter 
of minutes. That's why it’s imperative that 
tomorrow's planes be designed today! 


Will America's future 
aircraft be: 


Rocket-Powered? [] 
Jet-Propelled? o 
Propeller-Driven? |] 


All three answers are correct—provided we 
continue our present development of aircraft 
designs and production of improved planes. 
North American Aviation designers are con- 
stantly experimenting with new and wonder- 
ful aeronautical ideas. These men know that 
when the aircraft industry is through making 
changes—it's through! 


If Hitler could do it 
again, which country 
would he crush first ? 


England 1) 
America [] 
Russia 


Probably America. Evidence: Germany by’ 
V-E day had developed aircraft capable 
of reaching and destroying our homes 
and factories. Hitler realized too late that 
it was America’s production genius that 
turned the tide. That’s why, in the future, 
we must always be prepared for a sneak 
attack. For maximum security, America 
must maintain an up-to-date air force. 


How many gadgets in a fighter cockpit? 
550 700 


100 or more is the correct answer-and, in a P.51 Mustang, they all fit into 
a cockpit that’s only 35 inches wide! Yet pilots have no trouble finding 
the right “gadget” at the right time. Through constant research North 
American Aviation engineers scientifically group controls according to 
frequency of operation. Result: orderly roominess, greater pilot efficiency. 
In designing, engineering and producing military planes, North American 
Aviation sets the pace! 
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ca. Mario, it turned out, had caught Kirk's housing mania and 
bought a farm there. Most of the Kirk valuables were hidden under a 
manure pile in the yard. 

Although he does a lot of it, Kirk regards diplomatic entertain- 
ing as a thing of the past. The Ambassador has advanced ideas 
about diplomacy of the future. He believes thar, in addition to ex- 
panding its diplomatic corps numerically, the U.S. should also im- 
prove it in other ways. According to Kirk, the diplomat of the fu- 
ture will be a technical expert in one line or another, chosca for 
the ability not only to diagnose economic, industrial and political 
trends, bue*also to adjust their dislocations before they can start 
wars. At the same time, he is a realist and knows that govern- 
ments, while always ready to spend billions to pursue hostilities, 
are rarely ready to spend comparable sums to avoid them. One year 
of Kirk’s stay in Washington in the late "20s was devoted to super- 
intending the State Department budget. He regarded it as an ob- 
ligation to spend as much money as possible in order to stress the 
need for larger appropriations and managed to get rid of $17,000,- 
000, or roughly the cost of one hour of the war resulting from a situ- 
ation which more dexterous and extended diplomacy could assured- 
ly have rectified. 

In Kirk’s own budget, the mingy pittance which the State Depart- 
ment allows its representatives for expenses is of course the smallest 
possible drop in the bucket. This causes Kirk annoyance, since he 
considers it a defect in State Department usage, but no actual worry. 
Mrs. Kirk, who ran the family soap business after her husband's 
death by means of a controlling stock interest, did so extremely ably. 
Having, to the alarm of her relatives, refused many tempting offers 
for it, she finally arranged to sell it to Procter & Gamble in 1928, at 
the height of its value. After Mrs. Kirk's death in 1937, her son 
inherited her holdings in the purchasing company, which had 
stood up well throughout the depression. What other securities he 
may now hold in addition Kirk has no idea, since his financial port- 
folio is ably handled for him by a family lawyer who never bothers 
him with details. 

Almost the only nondiplomatic transaction in which Kirk has 
been recently engaged was the purchase of a small tract of land in the 
White Mountain district of Arizona. Kirk has never seen this land 
bur, assured that ic is highly unfertile and, as suggested by its name, 
as gray as land usually gets, plans to retire there shortly. So far there 
is no house on the land and Kirk has not quite yet decided what kind 
would be most suitable. He is inclined to think, probably, a cave. 


WELL-DRESSED AMBASSADOR, with few if any sartorial peers among U.S. 
diplomats, Kirk always wears gray. His mania for gray extends to buttons, tie pin. 


WORKIN’ ON 
THE RAILROAD 


All the Livelong Day with 
International Power 


T WILL BE a mighty peacetime song—"Workin’ on 


the Railroad.” Roadbeds, tracks, and equipment 


have taken a terrific pounding, A great reconstruc- 


tion job must be done. i / ‘ j z 


Look for International Industrial Power on that 
job. Look for International Tractors working all the 7 ‘ Te 


livelong day along the right-of-way. 


International works all the livelong day, power- 
ing off-track equipment—working with bulldozers, 
scrapers, compressors, generators, welding and cut- 
ting equipment, cranes, mowers and a variety of 


other types of machines. 
Note that phrase—"off-track equipment.” 


And because they are “off-track” in contrast with 
"rail-bound,” International Tractors don’t have to be 
hauled to a siding to let trains through. Schedules 
are kept. The job is done quicker. In addition to 
railroad construction and maintenance-of-way, Inter- 
national Crawler Tractors, Wheel Tractors and Power 
Units, with full-Diesel or carburetor-type en; 

are assigned to scores of jobs in terminal, shop 


and yard. 


International Power, toughened and improved by 
war, will be working on great peacetime jobs in 
many other industries, too, when the all-clear signal 
is given. International Power—rugged, dependable— 
is ready to help America and the world achieve new 


conquests on the frontiers of peace. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


180 North Michigan Avenue Chicago 1, Illinois 


INTERNATIONAL 


RE-SET YOUR SIGHTS FOR V-J DAY... Give to the blood bank 
defend the food front... buy extra war bonds... fight inf 
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MORE Pabst Blue Ribbon 


has gone overseas than any other 
American Beer! 


PABST BLUE RIBBON has long been a favorite. ;:. not 
only in the United States, but far beyond our borders. 
During the past three years—and in all the time since 
Repeal—Pabst has shipped more beer overseas than 
any other American brewery. 

So, if you can’t always find Pabst here at home—just 
ask again next time, won’t you? 


33 FINE BREWS LENDI INTO ONE GREAT BEER 


et: 


AT WHITE HORSE RANCH THE BUILDINGS ARE ALL PAINTED TO MATCH COLOR OF THE AMERICAN ALBINO HORSES WHICH ARE BRED AND TRAINED AT THE RANCH 


Cie Visti White Dbovse Ranch 


M t “white” he are not born white. They 1 2] genera liv ‘k. Albino: 

gray when foaled, become white « . heir owners train them carefully before 
White Horse Ranch in northern Nel average $1,000; horses are gait 
Mrs. C. R. Thompson have bred a new ty ught to kneel for riders and even housebroken, ( 
horse which is snow-whiteat birth and i pretty sight - re large buyers but the most 

ican Albino, Starting witha show hoi Silver hill country 1 

King, which was bred to good mares of any color, the 


ALBINO STALLION STANDS ON THE CREST OF A ROLLING BUTTE AND PROUDLY SURVEYS A HERD OF BROOD MARES BELOW. THERE ARE ABOUT 100 ALBINOS AT RANCH 


Pape xT: 


Conran eDioniNeRr race” = 95 


E 


Two young stallions named Silver's Chief and White Wings start fight in their corral. Horses 
have no real mating season, so studs are nervous and hostile to each other most of the time. 


F 


vs - 
Fighting horses begin to bite cach othe 
ly they break the tension with a good fight like this one, whi 


At peak of battle one horse rolls on the sandy plain. At this point the horse at left could have 
killed his fallen opponent but he missed his chance. Fight finally had to be stopped. “Albino” 


is a misleading term for these horses because most albinos are freaks with white hair, pink eyes 
and weak constitutions. These Albino horses have brown or blue eyes, great strength and vigor. 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE = 97 


The days of chasing pesky 
mosquitoes, gnats, biting flies and 
chiggers with messy, wasteful sprays 
are over. The easy, new way is 
to use SKAT. SKAT drives away 
insects before they bite. 

A few drops of this remarkable 
insect repellent rubbed on when you 
work in the garden, go picnicking, 
hiking, swimming, fishing or 

hunting will protect you up 
to 3 hours. 
SKAT is not toxic, not sticky 
and is practically odorless. 
Ac all drug and variety stores. 


SKOL COMPANY, INC, 
DISTRIBUTORS / 
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White Ptorse Ranch corso 


White Holland turkeys, like all the other animals at White Horse Ranch 


because their color 


White Chinese geese float in a large pond on ranch. 
flock of these geese bec 


White Spitz 


mals on their 


ches horses’ color, They are a very popular 


ew litter of puppies. Thompsons like to breed 


nch, raise Spitzes in v 


‘ying sizes ranging fro 


Yhompsons keep only a small 
» though they fit into color scheme, they have littl 


I kinds of a 


A couple of yanks can do a lot of damage when your They're sparkling white, they're exquisitely smooth, 
sheets are living on borrowed time—as so many are, _ and they’re heavenly soft... but not at the expense of 
these days. So leggo, pup! We're taking good care'of —_ strength and firmness. Ask for thése sheets by name. 


our present sheets till we can replace them with new,, — They'll give you long service and deep satisfaction, at 


strong Pacific Sheets — skilfully balanced in the making. \ erator modest cost. 


6 BALANCED ‘ 


’ 7 
— pateirie 


PACIFIC PERCALE + PACIFIC EXTRA-STRENGTH MUSLIN PACIFIC TRUTH MUSLIN 
Made by the makers of Pacific Factag Fabries—Cottons and Rayons 


Pacific Mills, 214 Church Street, New York 13 


IT'S WHISPER LIGHT 


KING BLACK LABEL 
Blended Whisky, 86 Proof. The straight 
whiskies in this product are 51 months 
or more old. 40% straight whiskies; 
60% grain neutral spirits. 
BROWN-FORMAN DISTILLERS CORPORATION © At Louisville in Kentucky 
© s948—a.4 08 cone 


‘White Shorthorn bul 


animal, here wear 


rtificial horns attached to real shorter horns for show purposes. 


White Polish rabbits are kept as pets. They tremely prolific. To keep numbers 
down, the Thompsons serve a great deal of rabbit stew to riding students at ranch, 


Easy does it when you shave with Barbasol. Your razor 

/ fairly glides through the job, its work made smooth by 
4 those superfine ingredients in Barbasol that actually prevent 
friction between your skin and the blade. Try a cool Barbasol 

& 4 shave. See how much smoother your face feels, and looks! Tubes 
See" or jars. Large size, 25¢. Giant size, 50¢. Family size, 75¢. 


White automobile stands at ranch entrance with Owners Cal and Ruth Thompson 
All vehicle ‘h ‘This car has ranch insignia of white foals on door. 
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MISCELLANY 


ae 


Deluxe Automatic F-M Phonograph Radio 


Designed Jor better 
living and listening 


This is it! The phonograph-radio you've dreamed about. The auto- 
matic phonograph is a musical instrument that brings the concert 
hall and the theatre right into your living room. A featherlight touch 
and out comes Motorola's exclusive ROLL-O-MATIC* record 
changer. Over half an hour of musical entertainment of your own 
choosing . 

The radio is an electronic marvel . . . from the laboratories of the 
Motorola engineers who originated and developed the battle-famous 
“Handie Talkie” and “Walkie Talkie.” The radio and phonograph 
control panel is uniquely designed for comfortable TOP-VUEt 
tuning. For better living and listening, see and hear the new Motorola 
Radios. You can depend on it—there’ll be none finer! 


GALVIN MFG. CORPORATION * CHICAGO 51, ILLINOIS 
“tT wo more exclusive Motorola Firsts! 


without annoying interruption for record cl 


MACHINE EQUIPPED WITH CONVEYORS PULLS HYACINTHS FROM STREAM 


An imported plant clogs Southern waterways 
and makes itself a big navigational nuisance 


F-M & A-M HOME RADIO « AUTO RADIO * AUTOMATIC PHONOGRAPHS » RADAR 
TELEVISION © AIRCRAFT RADIO © F-M POLICE RADIO » MILITARY RADIO 
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e mountains of 
Puerto Rico hold the secret 
of Ron Merito’s rare 


“ mount im flan : 


eaves and lav- 
“d, In 


vigable 


canals and ba; 
swith a thick carpet of v 
push, Since much of lower Mississiy y and Florida relies on int 
nal waterways for shipment of goods, the hyacinth menace . 
In the past 40 years thousands of dollars have been spent trying toe In Puerto Rico, there’s a little mountain valley, 

ce. US, cers have used both chemical high above the sea, where soil, sun, water and 
and mechanical methods to get rid of the plants, Best way is the mechani= tropic air form a perfect union for the making 
cal method which crushesand pulls out plants with large conveyors (abore). 


serio 


of matchless rum. There expert distilling pro- 
duces for you the incomparable taste—the rich, 
smooth, mellow goodness—that is Ron Merito. 
Try Ron Merito in cooling cuba libres, high- 
halls, collinses, fizzes, Enjoy this refreshing 
“mountain flavor” that makes any rum drink 
taste better. 


4, 
“CAN moUNTAIN © 


Gold Label and Wite Label 66 Prot. Wit fr Recipe Bootie. National Disilrs Prodcts Corp, Dept. L-22,.0, Box 12, Wal St tation, W.Y. 


After hyacinth removal by; 


clusters re 


jhe destruction harge, the stream is now navigable. Small 
ce, will eventually sp ‘tating further removal. 


ain on the 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE 
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The Hyacinth Menace conrmueo 


No Lubrication Job is Complete 
Without Checking Your Oil Filte 


PLANT 1S BEAUTIFUL AND PROLIFIC 


T= ter hyacinth was brought to the U. S. from Venezuela for the New 
Orleans Cotton ition in 1884. Garden lovers bought plants as a bo- 
tanical curiosity them in pools and ponds. ‘The plants soon 
escaped their gare streams and canals. ‘The plant 
es from tiny root fragments which break off from large plants and 
alks and broad green leaves, ‘The stalks swell to form 
keep the plant afloat, Frequently plants drift to- 


propaga 
quickly develop leaf 
bulbous pontoons w 


THE OIL FILTER 


Hyacinth blossom (foreground) has a spiky cluster of orchidlike flowers. leaves 


th of si ‘common in bayou country. 
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You’re certain to enjoy Whiskey at its PRE-WAR BEST... when you ask for Three Feathers! 


‘Try Three Feathers today and taste why it has been ENJOYED FOR 63 YEARS! Blended Whiskey, 86 proof. 60% American 
grain neutral spirits. Three Feathers Distributors, Inc., N.Y... . FEATHER YOUR NEST— HOLD THE WAR BONDS YOU BUY! 


DEFEND THE CONSTITUTION 


